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THINKING OF HOLIDAYS? 
REMEMBER TO INSURE YOUR LUGGAGE 


GOING ABROAD? 
YOU NEED COVER FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 





Please ask for full details of this essential 
holiday insurance protection. 
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The moment I fell in love 


\t four-sixteen I’d never seen a ship. At four-seventeen, 
I had. And I was in love. 

She loomed above the muddle of warehouses and 
quays like some serene white swan. As we drew nearer, 
I could see people moving, waving, walking up the 
gangway. Soon I would be one of them. 

Nothing has ever quite touched that moment for me. 
Nothing, not even the fun, and the laughter, and every- 


thing that made that nine-week trip “the long way 
round” to San Francisco so magically, astonishingly 
memorable. When I look back on that sunny succession 
I think of the blessed hours | 


of ports of call—when 


spent energetically doing nothing—when I remember 
the friends I made, the meals I enjoyed, the games | 
played, I feel like going back and starting all over again. 


Right from the very first moment I fell in love. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST PASSENGER LINE 


16 Cockspur Street, sw1, 130 Leadenhall Street, ec3 and Travel Agents 
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SOCIAL CALL... 


SONS eens eee nennennnnnnnencces: 


SECOND CAR 
-..- WOLSELEY 


N00 


HUNDRED 


Wise indeed is the family that runs two Wolseleys. While her 
husband uses his 6/99 for business, she runs the children to 


school, nips into town and still finds plenty of time to attend 





her social functions . . . thanks to her compact, convenient 
‘1500’. It's easy to park. A delight to drive. And the envy of her 
friends for its many luxury features. Wolseley puts 2-car 
motoring within easy reach.. WOLSELEY ‘1500’. . . 14 litre 
O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central floor gearchange. 
‘Twin-top’ performance in 3rd gear. The Wolseley ‘1500’ 


is available in two versions, Fleet Model and Family Model. 


BUY 
WISELY 
7-19 4 
WOLSELEY 
TWELVE MONTHS’ 
WARRANTY 


and backed by 
BMC service 


There is also the Wolseley | 5/60 
and the Wolseley 6/99. 
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WOLSELEY—A LUXURIOUS 
WAY OF MOTORING 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms : 12 Berkeley St., W.1. 
Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRIGA 





RELAX IN COMFORT 
ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and 


smooth flight to Johannesburg. 


Five times weekly from London. 





For 
direct 





ON TO AUSTRALIA 


London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 

Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 

and the Cocos Islands. 


little more than the 








THE BOEING’S GREAT 


THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


GOING’S GREAT 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC *CAA*EAA AND QANTAS 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE 


- TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 


TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 
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Good-looking all-wool 
pullover, sturdily 
thick-knit in an unusual 
two-tone effect. 

Choice of four colour- 
combinations: ice 
blue/white, beige/white, 
dark brown/tan, olive/ 


\ tan. Chest-sizes : 38"-44". 


POST ENQUIRIES 
welcome from 


/ out-of-town shoppers 


THE SCOTCH HOUSE 


OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.1. 
(opposite Knightsbridge Tube Station) 


KENsington 4421 

















With her kind ‘mission ¥”, show 


the oldest re in one our 
homes. A © and very active 
lady of 93 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 


HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm. They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 
selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association in London, 
and different parts of the country. More homes 
are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 
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‘... for long and faithful service’ 


One inscribed gold watch, and more than likely a pension to go with it: 
both yours when you retire. Anything else to look forward to? That depends 
on you. Take out a Standard policy well before that day arrives, and there 
will then be an extra financial nest-egg to break into. Find out about that 
policy now, not later. We shall be glad to send you a very useful booklet, 


**Yours for Life.” It has all the information you want. 


‘Yours for Life’ 





THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 - Assets exceed £250,000,000 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4; 57/58 Pall Mall, S.W.! 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 


riodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 


jent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 
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Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
i> BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


‘ Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 
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~~ a - | THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


SEAGERS OF LON D ON GIN Branches throughout the World 
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Chauffeurs tell their bosses, 
as they meet them with the Rolls, ~ 
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“ THE COLUMBUS OF THE INTERPLANETARY AGE”: MAJQR GAGARIN, THE MAKER OF THE FIRST MANNED SPACE FLIGHT. 


unced that the Russians had been successful in 

the first man into space. Major Yuri Gagarin ina 44-ton space-ship 
pearson be an orbit of the earth in 89.1 minutes at a height of up to 190 miles 
and landed safely in a chosen place whose identity has not been disclosed 
but which is thought to be in Siberia. All Russia went wild with joy when 


On April 12, it was anno 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. 


the news was announced and the first message of congratulation to Major 
Gagarin came from Mr. Khrushchev. On landing Major Gagarin is stated 
to have said: “‘ The completion of the flight in space opens new perspectives 
in the conquering of the cosmos.’’ Other pictures which are connected 
with this achievement appear elsewhere in this issue. 


( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HANKS to Hitler’s debasement of the word, 

as well as to certain fallacies in the prevailing 
egalitarian and arithmetical interpretation of the 
democratic creed we hold, the need for leadership 
has been not very clearly understood in the past 
decade. Yet during the war itself we found as a 
nation that we couldn’t do without it. Churchill’s 
accession to the premiership in 1940 saved both 
Britain and the world, while the clear decisive 
military leadership of such men as Alanbrooke 
and Montgomery—one a strategist and the other 
a battle commander of genius, and 
both, in their different spheres, born 
leaders—transformed the course of the 
war and saved the country hundreds 
of thousands of lives and untold 
treasure. But while the Communist 
dictatorship has enjoyed, if that is the 
right word, the categorical if ruthless 
leadership of realists like Stalin and 
Khrushchev, Tito and Mao Tse Tung, 
the leadership of the West during the 
floundering ‘fifties has scarcely been 
very happy. Under the late dispensa- 
tion, Washington, the headquarters of 
the Free World, contrived to present 
the appearance of being simultaneously 
rigid and what Dr. Johnson called 
“‘ wiggle-waggle ’’— of having, as it 
were, a woolly top-piece and a com- 


pletely insensitive, and unyielding 
bureaucratic hindquarters. And this 
appearance, whatever its causes, 
gravely misrepresented the _ true 


character of the great nation of which 
Washington was the head; the tradi- 
tional home and fount of the greatest 
measure of individual initiative the 
world has ever seen appearing to the 
rest of the world as a stronghold of 
spiritual and intellectual Bourbonism 
in comparison with which even Low’s 
pre-war Colonel Blimp himself looked 
progressive and Liberal. 

President Kennedy’s arrival in the 
White House has changed all that. 
General Eisenhower, a soldier, lacked 
the political training and technique to 
keep Washington in the van of a fast- 
moving, fast-changing world, and, for 
all his manifest goodness and sincerity 
and great personal dignity, it did not 
seem as though he realised the necessity 
for doing so. He was content, for 
the greater part of his long term of 
office, to remain a_ constitutional 
monarch, and the President of the United 
States in the middle of the 2oth century can 
scarcely afford to be a constitutional monarch. 
A leader he must be, and if he does not lead 
America she cannot either receive nor give leader- 
ship to others. And a real leader is precisely what 
President Kennedy intends and is obviously trying 
—as hard as a man can—to be. Not a leader, that 
is, in the authoritarian manner—no man can lead 
the Free West who is that, not even a De Gaulle 
—but a leader who thoroughly understands and 
sympathises with the democratic and libertarian 
goal and is resolved to use the institutions of 
democracy to ensure that it is achieved. First and 
foremost, like Abraham Lincoln and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Kennedy is a born politician, and not 
only a born one but a man who has made the 
science and art of democratic politics a lifelong, 
intensive study. His handling of the presidential 
election, and against an opponent of the highest 
professional skill and with considerable advantages, 





felt that they and Britain had a major part to play in world affairs. 
he said that he felt that the pax Britannica in the old days ‘‘ kept the peace better than 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


showed what a magnificent politician he is. He 
understands, as Wellington did—though it was an 
understanding which that great military leader 
failed to apply to parliamentary politics—that 
half the business of the world consists of accommo- 
dation and by the parties understanding each other. 
He knows what congressmen and senators, electors 
and party bosses require, how far they will yield and 
where they are certain to stand pat, and how, in 
return for a preparatory concession here, a timely 
modification there, they can be prevailed upon to 





AT RIDEAU HALL, OTTAWA: THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN PREMIERS WITH THEIR WIVES 
AT THE RECEPTION BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND HIS LADY. 

Our photograph shows: (standing, 1. to r.) Mr. Harold Macmillan, Governor-General 

Georges Vanier and the Canadian Premier, Mr. John Diefenbaker; (seated, 1. to r.) Lady 

Dorothy Macmillan, Mrs. Georges Vanier and Mrs. Diefenbaker. Speaking to a large 

audience at the Canadian Club at Ottawa on April 11, Mr. Macmillan said that he had been 

inspired and refreshed by his visit to Canada and other Commonwealth countries and he 


the United Nations.”’ 


accept and support policies that they would never 
otherwise have contemplated. In this he resembles 
Lincoln and Roosevelt and, in our country, those 
two otherwise very dissimilar party and national 
leaders, and highly skilful politicians, Stanley 
Baldwin and Clement Attlee. Yet he also has a 
remarkably clear-cut vision of what he seeks to 
achieve and has obviously considered and pondered 
his projects and policies with the utmost care and 
industry. He may be at times—a politician has 
to be—deliberately vague about the way he 
presents a policy to those who have to be brought 
to accept it, but there is nothing vague about the 
policy. This man knows where he means to go—in 
this he is firm and decisive—and how, also, to 
get there, though in this he is elastic and adaptable. 
Most remarkable of all, in this age of pompous, 
vague and imprecise public language, he can 
express himself with simplicity, clarity and pre- 
cision; he uses words as they ought to be used, 
to express meaning. He thinks for himself and 


communicates his thinking to others. His In- 
augural Address was a little masterpiece; it 
conveyed to America and the world, at the start 
of the task he had set himself, exactly what needed 
to be conveyed. 


“To those new states whom we now welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our word that one form 
of colonial control shall not have passed merely to be 
replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We shall not 
always expect to find them supporting our every view 
But we shall always hope to find them strongly support- 
ing their own freedom—and to remember 
that, in the past, those who foolishly 
sought to find power by riding on the 
tiger’s back inevitably ended up inside.”’ 


‘To those peoples in the huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling to break 
the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our 
best efforts to help them help themselves, 
for whatever period is required—not 
because the Communists are doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because it 
is right. If the free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it can never save the 
few who are rich.” 


‘‘Let all our neighbours know that 
we shall join with them to oppose aggres- 
sion or subversion anywhere in the 
Americas. And let every other Power know 
that this hemisphere intends to remain 
the master of its own house.” 


“To that world assembly of sovereign 
states, the United Nations, our last best 
hope in an age where the instruments of 
war have far outpaced the instruments of 
peace, we renew our pledge of support 
to prevent its becoming merely a forum for 
invective—to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak—and to enlarge the area 
to which its writ may run.”’ 


“ Finally, to those nations who would 
make themselves our adversary, we offer 
not a pledge but a request: that both 
sides begin anew the quest for peace, 
before the dark powers of destruction 
unleashed by science engulf all humanity 
in planned or accidental self-destruction 
We dare not tempt them with weakness, 
for only when our arms are sufficient 
beyond doubt can we be certain beyond 
doubt that they will never be employed.”’ 


“ But neither can two great and 
powerful groups of nations take comfort 


With a wry smile from their present course—both sides 


overburdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the 
steady spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing 
to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays 
the hand of mankind’s final war. So let us begin 
anew—remembering on both sides that civility is 
not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is always subject 
to proof. Let us never negotiate out of fear. But 
let us never fear to negotiate.”’ 


This is how a great leader should speak to the 
world. That the democracy of America should 
have thrown up such a man and called him to 
guide its destinies at such a moment as this is a 
fact of enormous significance. It proves, more 
clearly than anything else that has happened 
since the war, the validity of liberty and seems to 
me an augury that in the struggle between tyranny 
and freedom, freedom will triumph. “ Leadership,’’ 
Field Marshal Montgomery has written, “‘ is based 
on truth and character. A leader must himself be 
the servant of a truth and he must make that truth 
the focus of a common purpose.’’ That is precisely 
what President Kennedy is seeking to do. 
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THE FIRST MANNED SPACE FLIGHT: 
SCENES OF THIS HISTORIC EVENT. 


READY TO START: MAJOR GAGARIN ABOUT TO ENTER THE SPACE-SHIP IN WHICH HE ORBITED 
THE EARTH IN JUST OVER 89 MINUTES. THE WHOLE FLIGHT TOOK 108 MINUTES. 


AT AN ,OBSERVATION STATION 
NEAR MOSCOW: ONE OF THE 
TYPE OF MACHINES ON WHICH 
MAJOR GAGARIN’S JOURNEY 
WOULD HAVE BEEN TRACED 


ft ERE we show some 
of the dramatic 
moments of Major Gaga- 
rin’s flight into space; his 
being taken to the launch- 
ing site, his farewell to the 
technicians before the 
launching of the rocket 
and his actual entry into 
the space-capsule. In a 
report of April 13, the day 
after his flight, Major 
Gagarin seemed to be 
spurred on by the hope of 
making longer and more 
distant journeys into space. 
He said: ‘‘ I should like to 
visit Venus to see what 
there is beneath her clouds, 
to see Mars and to ascer- 
tain myself whether there 
are canals there. The 
moon is not so remote a 
neighbour. I think we 
shall not have to wait too 
long to fly towards and to 
the moon.”’ He also said 
of his state of mind during 
the flight that it was excel- 
lent and that he found it 
easy to work. While 
descending he sang a 
patriotic song and was 
“full of joy’’ when the ’ 
space-ship returned to ' J 
earth. He arrived in Mos- § f 


OO Ree 


cow on April 14, when he 
was greeted with great 
rejoicings. 


Arie * -_ 


WAVING GOODBYE TO THE TECHNICIANS FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRWAY: MAJOR GAGARIN JUST BEFORE HIS FLIGHT. 


DR. LEONID SEDOV, ONE OF THE CHIEF SOVIET EXPERTS THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE WORLD OF THE 

ON SPACE RESEARCH, SMILING AS HE LISTENS TO SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT: A RADIO ANNOUNCER, MR. Y 

REPORTS OF THE FLIGHT BY TELEPHONE IN BOSTON, MAJOR GAGARIN, WEARING A HEAVY SPACE-HELMET, SEEN AS LEVITAN, SEEN AS HE GAVE THE MOMENTOUS NEWS 
MASSACHUSETTS HE WAS BEING TAKEN BY BUS TO THE LAUNCHING STATION. ON THE RADIO. 
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THE ROCKET USED MAY HAVE BEEN OF THE MULTI- 
STAGE TYPE WITH A TAKE-OFF THRUST OF 
900,000 LB. TO LIFT THE LARGE CAPSULE INTO 
ORBIT. ITS SIZE IS COMPARED WITH THE NELSON 


a TAKE-OFF 


yas 4 AT TAKE-OFF THE ASTRONAUT HAS TO WITHSTAND ACCELERATION DUE TO GRAVITY WHICH MAY BE AS HIGH AS 2 TO 10 “G,” 
: = WHICH IS A FORCE TWO TO TEN TIMES HIS OWN WEIGHT. TO PREVENT THE BLOOD BEING FORCED TO HIS HEAD, CAUSING 
“ BLACKOUT,” HE WEARS A SPECIAL TYPE, TIGHT-FITTING “ G-SUIT " AND TAKES UP A POSITION STRETCHED ON A SPECIAL-TYPE 

COUCH AT RIGHT-ANGLES TO THE DIRECTION OF ACCELERATION. 








GUIDANCE 
PREVIOUS “ SPUTNIKS " HAVE GIVEN MOMENT-TO-MOMENT SPEEDS AND SO A PERFECT TRAJEC- 
TORY CAN BE ARRIVED AT. THE AUTOMATIC GUIDANCE SYSTEM EMITS A SIGNAL AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS AND COURSE CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE AND ANY DEVIATION APPLIED. THE 


THE COURSE ONCE ROUND THE EARTH TAKEN BY ? 
THE CAPSULE CARRYING THE FIRST MAN IN SPACE. ad 


“BRAKING 
ae - y+ 


(6 — a | 


S 


HEIGHT 187 MILES 
“YSOUTH AMERICA % SPEED 17000M.PH 
3 7:22AM. Gee 
on’ e 
e 


\ 


HEIGHT 
1O9 MILES 


TO ILLUSTRATE MAJOR GAGARIN’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT: HOW SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF 


In these graphic illustrations of the nature and problems of space-flight, with 
special. reference to the flight of the Russian space-ship Vostok, it must be 
stated that they do not pretend to show what actually happened in that first 
manned flight in space, but only the broad outlines of space-flight in general. 
Certain problems are bound to be common to all manned space-flying: the 
mechanical ones of getting the vehicle out into space, controlling it while in 
orbit and bringing it back in safety to a predetermined point; the biological 
ones of protecting the cosmonaut from the effects of “G’ during violent 


RUSSIANS HAVE RECENTLY ACHIEVED REMARKABLE PRECISION. 


ad . 


é CAPSULE DETACHED 
LAST STAGE 
'o) en 2°) OF, 4-2 
STILL ATTACHED, , 
Bre m-\-)-16 #0010) 1.) ee) 1-1 1e8110) | 


° 


COMING DOWN 
WHEN “BRAKING” AND RE-ENTERING THE ATMO- 
SPHERE THE ASTRONAUT HAS AGAIN TO GUARD 
AGAINST “G" THOUGH THIS IS NOT SO INTENSE 
AS AT TAKE-OFF. 


acceleration or deceleration, the acceptance of the condition of weightlessness 
and the business of protecting the passenger from radiation and temperature 
changes. It is now quite clear that the Russian space scientists have success- 
fully, and indeed triumphantly, solved these problems. On April 12, Major 
Yuri Gagarin, of the Russian Air Force, “the Columbus of interplanetary 
space,” flew nearly 200 miles from the earth, stayed in orbit round it for an 
hour and three-quarters and came safely back to land at the appointed place, 
feeling well and with no bruises or injuries. The rocket, which took the 


Drawn by our Special 





CAPSULE IN SPACE 
WHEN THE ROCKET HAS CARRIED THE CAPSULE 
OR SPACE VEHICLE TO THE PRE-DETERMINED 
HEIGHT THE LAST STAGE OF THE ROCKET IS 
RELEASED AND DROPS AWAY. 
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IN ORBIT 


AS THE CAPSULE PROCEEDS IN ORBIT IN THE VACUUM OF SPACE THE ASTRONAUT EXPERIENCES “ WEIGHTLESSNESS.” 
MEN CAN BE TRAINED TO BECOME ACCUSTOMED TO THIS, TO WORK ALMOST NORMALLY AND FIND THEMSELVES RELAXED. 





POSSIBLE LANDING PROCEDURE OF A SPACE VEHICLE 
IN ACTUAL FACT THE CAPSULE DESCRIBES A MUCH LARGER CURVE THAN IS DIAGRAMMATICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 





SMALL 

‘STEERING 
ROCKETS 
TURNING 
roy-\ 3-16) 4 


wA 
RETROSY mY 
ele tat 
IN USE, ‘ 


3. LESSENING FALL- 
SPEED. 


. . 


a 


VERY ENTERING [> 
THIN » THE UPPER 


ATMOSPHERE 
ATMOSPHERE PETAL” AIR 


BRAKES IN USE. 


space vehicle Vostok (East) into space, was launched at 7.07 B.S.T., the vehicle 
was in flight over South America at 7.22, over Africa at 8.15, began its 
descent at 8.25 and landed at 8.55. During the flight Major Gagarin was not 
troubled by the feeling of weightlessness, attended to his instruments and 
broadcast a number of messages to earth. When describing his experiences 
at a conference on April 13, Major Gagarin said that the coasts of continents, 
islands, big rivers and the like were clearly distinguishable. There has been 
in some circles discussion as to the point of sending human observers into 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


AS THE CAPSULE LANDS, THE PARACHUTE 
IS AUTOMATICALLY RELEASED. 


> OF MANNED SPACE-FLIGHT, MECHANICAL AND BIOLOGICAL MUST AND CAN BE SOLVED. 


space, since the difficulty and cost of sending such enormous and complex 
vehicles is very much greater than that of sending out capsules of automatic 
instruments—and it is argued that instruments are much speedier in reaction, 
much more delicate in perception and much more robust (and of course expend- 
able) than man. Against this is the great argument that a man can adjust 
himself to unexpected circumstances—which an instrument can not do; that 
he can make choices; and that human sight and the verbal power of description 
are far subtler than anything an instrument can encompass. 
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A HERO’S WELCOME 
FOR MAJOR GAGARIN: 
SCENES OF GREAT 
REJOICING IN 


MOSCOW. 


\ AJOR YURI GAGARIN was 
4 greeted at Moscow airport on 
April 14 by Mr. Khrushchev to whom 
he gave a short report of his voyage 
and offered to fly again on any new 
space adventure. Mr. Khrushchev 
hugged and kissed him several times. 
At the airport also were Major Gagarin’s 
family. He was then taken to Red 
Square where giant celebrations of his 
historic achievement took place. These 
were relayed throughout Europe by 
television and it was the first live 
transmission from Russia to this i TET ‘lee SET, ae ; A = 
country. On arrival in Red Square “oP he Sa SOM Rl Oe IOI °s adic AE ae ae eee: 
Major Gagarin was escorted to the A GREAT MOMENT FOR MOSCOW: MAJOR YURI GAGARIN DESCENDS FROM THE AIRCRAFT WHICH BROUGHT HIM TO THE CAPITAL. 
balcony of Lenin’s tomb where he 

made a speech to the thousands who 

had come to celebrate. In his reply 

Mr. Khrushchev bestowed on him the 

title of ‘‘ Hero of the Soviet Union ”’ 

for his courage and devotion to duty 

and paid tribute to his parents. After 

this the march-past took place; it 

lasted for three hours and was entirely 

devoted to peaceful scenes. Major 

Gagarin stood during the whole time, 

shaking his hands together in a boxer’s 

salute and acknowledging the crowds. 

In the evening one of the most lavish 

receptions ever known in the Kremlin 

was held in his honour; President 

Brezhnev of Russia formally decorated 

him with the Orders of Lenin and of 

Hero of the Soviet Union. Sviatoslav 

Richter, the pianist, played for him 

and Plisetskaya, the ballerina, danced. 

Outside, the streets were crowded with 

milling people linking arms and throng- 

ing Red Square, [Continued opposite. 
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Right.) AT THE AIRPORT: MAJOR GAGARIN, 

HAVING MADE HIS FORMAL REPORT, IS WARMLY 

EMBRACED BY MR. KHRUSHCHEV, WEEPING 
TEARS OF JOY 


+ 


MOSCOW’S WELCOME : DENSE CROWDS OF THOUSANDS PACKING RED SQUARE TO GREET MAJOR GAGARIN IN HIS TRIUMPHAL DRIVE WITH MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND PRESIDENT BREZHNEV. 
Photograph by Radio. 








MR. KHRUSHCHEV SHOWS MAJOR GAGARIN THE NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT OF HIS FEAT: ON THE RIGHT, 
MRS. KHRUSHCHEV AND (LEFT) MRS. GAGARIN. (Photograph by Radio.) 


Continued.|] while searchlights swept over them, lighting up huge portraits of Lenin. 
All Major Gagarin’s family were present at the reception with him. The next day 
at a Press conference which took place in Moscow Major Gagarin answered questions 
put to him by journalists; he said that Russia was now making space-ships to go to 
the moon, though his own craft, Vostok, could not be used for this purpose. He AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE GIVEN BY MAJOR GAGARIN--AT WHICH HE ALSO RECEIVED 
emphasised his confidence in the technicians who had made the flight possible and A MEDAL FROM THE U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. (Photograph by Radio.) 
said that he had 
been quite sure he 
would return 
safely. He did not 
think that the 
flight had in any 
way affected his 
capacity to work. 
In his preliminary 
statement he gave 
a description of 
the earth as seen 
from a height of 
150 miles in which 
he said that the 
horizon was sur- 
rounded by a light 
blue halo which 
grew darker away 
from the earth and 
merged through 
ultramarine and 
violet into the 
black of the sky. 
He did not give 
many precise de- 
tails of the flight. 
Professor Sir 
Bernard Lovell has 
described the flight 
as “one of the 
greatest scientific 
achievements.” 


AT THE KREMLIN RECEPTION AT WHICH MAJOR GAGARIN RECEIVED HIS AWARDS. (SEATED, L. TO R.) MARSHAL MALINOVSKY, MR. VOROSHILOV, GAGARIN’S FATHER AND 
MOTHER, MR. KHRUSHCHEV, MAJOR GAGARIN AND HIS WIFE, PRESIDENT BREZHNEV, 
MR. KOSLOV. (BELOW) MAJOR GAGARIN’S BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


PART OF THE HUGE CROWD IN RED SQUARE, NEAR THE METROPOLE HOTEL, WITH THEIR INNUMERABLE BANNERS AND AT THE KREMLIN RECEPTION: PRESIDENT BREZHNEV PINS ON MAJOR 
SLOGANS IN PRAISE OF THE HERO. GAGARIN’S BREAST THE MEDAL OF HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
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“HALL we say that this is the most 

astounding event in world history? 
In the excitement of the moment that 
is what it seems to a multitude and 
the error is but slight and excusable. 
What all will admit without the 
smallest hesitation is that Major 
Gagarin joins a minute band of 
explorers and pioneers who are the 
greatest of all the immortals. Many thousands of 
years hence when only the relatively erudite will 
be able to say exactly what Mr. Macmillan did and 
whether his century was the 2oth or the 18th, this 
list of names will survive: Jubal Cain, Columbus, 
Roger Bacon (though, I admit, he will as likely 
as not be given the Christian name of Francis), 
the Wrights, and Gagarin. 


Jubal sang of the new-found sea, 
And the love that its waves divide 
But Tubal hollowed a fallen tree 
And passed to the further side. 
Black—black as the hurricane wreck, 
Salt as the under-main— 
Bitter and cold is the hate they hold— 
Jubal and Tubal Cain. 


Yes, these belong 
to the company of 
the truest élite 
and their name 
liveth for 


evermore. 
May one 
couplet from 
the same poem 
prove equally 
appropriate: 


Jubal sang of the 
golden years 
When wars and 
wounds shall 

cease. 


The first man 
was fired into 
space at seven 
minutes past 
seven by. British 
Summer Time on 
April 12. When he 
landed at 8.55 he 
said casually that 
he had felt 
throughout as 
comfortable as he 
did at home and 
did not bother to 
wait for the 
helicopter. His 
wife had been as 
much in the dark 
as anyone else 
about the identity 
of the pioneer and 
knew only that he 
was engaged in a 
special task. 
Thickset in the 
Soviet tradition, 
he let himself be 
submerged in the 
crowd with a 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


television, and the radio which recounted his 
behaviour and reactions. That sort of thing is 
inevitable the day after the event. 


The whole world is at one in its praises, and 
Britain and the United States are in the fore- 
ground in admiration and generosity. Yet there 
is a slight and subtle difference in their attitudes. 
The Times Washington correspondent opens his 
message with the words, “ resigned disappointment 
and admiration were the main reactions here to the 
Russian feat.’’ On our side of the Atlantic there 
has not been, save among the incorrigible, any 
flavour of disappointment because we have nothing 
to be disappointed about. We were not a starter 
in this race. Our thrill of joy could not con- 
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been put into space at all. We are 
under the shadow. After all, 
when I wrote the couplet in the first 
column, I knew perfectly well that 
the golden years had come no nearer 
and that war and wounds were highly 
unlikely to cease. The most fantastic 
support for my view is put forward 
last. It is that some Americans feel 
particularly upset because, they say, they will 
do the same thing within a month, regardless 
of the fact that this will not be a flight into 
the orbit. 


In my book “ A Hundred Years of War,”’ first 
published in 1953, I wrote that a few words only 
could be given to another step only recently a 
subject for juvenile literature and misplaced 
humour. This was the establishment of a space 
station which would revolve about the earth 
as a satellite, after its prefabricated parts had 
been carried to their position by a series of 
rocket flights, and the theorists pointed out 
that the first nation which built such a station 
could prevent any other nation from doing so. 
The only thing 
wrong here was 
that I may have 
seemed to see 
in my mind’s 
eye rows of space 
ships concentrat- 
ing on a fixed 
point and their 
occupants carry- 
ing “ prefabricated 
parts” to the 
platform  origin- 
ally anchored, but 
I suppose it looks 
more comical to 
many than any- 
thing written this 
month. 


The one thing 
that would make 
it realistic would 
be a Russian land- 
ing on the moon, 
and that is con- 
fidently expected 
within ten years 
or less. Indeed, 
the Russians are 
likely to relegate 
manned flying to 
a secondary place 
for a while. But 
enough. Let us 
close with a glance 
at the gaps now 
filled in mankind’s 
knowledge of the 
Universe, of his 
environment, and 
forget that Yuri 
Gagarin said no 
more while climb- 
ing out of his seat 
than that it looked 
bluish. This part 
of the achieve- 


gaiety as spon- af ment is as fruitful 
taneous as it dis- THE WORLD’S FIRST SPACEMAN AND HIS FAMILY AT HOME: MAJOR YURI GAGARIN WITH HIS WIFE, VALENTINA, AND HIS ELDER DAUGHTER, as any other item 
played. Moscow ELENA, AGED TWO. MAJOR GAGARIN JOINED THE COMMUNIST PARTY LAST YEAR. in the record. It 
in a_ businesslike The great Soviet achievement of successfully sending a man into space has met with acclaim in every part of the world. Major Gagarin, has transformed 
way forwarded the world’s first spaceman, is seen above at his home in the Gzhatsk district in the Smolensk region with his twenty-six-year-old wife and the world. All 


to the Interna- 
tional Aeronautics 


Federation a claim for world air _ records 
for height, load, and duration of flight. That 
night Major Gagarin underwent his medical 


tests, which proved as satisfactory as those of the 
dogs. 


Of his antecedents about all we know was that 
he was attracted by the novels of Jules Verne. 
We do know that he had little or nothing in the 
way of a good start because his education was cut 
short by the invasion and that he nevertheless 
graduated with distinction from all his schools, 
including his course of instruction at a flying club 
on the Volga. His father was called in to testify 
that he was very quiet and industrious from child- 
hood, fond of games and a good hand at them. 
One must, of course, admit that a great deal of the 
interrogation consisted of obvious questions and 
still more obvious answers, which are sometimes in 
danger of descending to the comic. For instance, 
Professor Blagonravov was asked in Florence 
whether Gagarin had carried out any experiments 
during his flight and replied that he had and that 
they included making checks on the recorder, the 


two-year-old daughter. The Gagarins have another daughter, one month old. Captain Falls writes on this page about the implications 


of the space flight and pictures appear elsewhere in the issue. 


ceivably be lessened by the prick of a wound. For 
America it is very different. Most of the phrases 
in which its publicists have grazed this topic have 
been unexceptionable, but it has once or twice 
exhibited itself in unworthy sneers at American 
airmen, of which this is a specimen from 
Congressman James Fulton calling on enthusi- 
asts to replace the slow starters: “If they 
are afraid to go, why don’t we go? I'd go in 
a minute.” 


I suppose there have been things as unhappy 
said from time to time by us, but I have not 
encountered them and they have certainly not 
come from the mouth of anyone as well known as 
Congressman Fulton. Perhaps I am harping too 
insistently on a theme of no importance, but I 
cannot admit that it is unimportant. It brings 
us up with a jerk because it recalls to us that the 
safety of the world is not advanced one inch and 
indeed that there are reasonable arguments for 
the view that it has been worsened not only by the 
fact that the Russians are the first to put a human 
being into space, but that a human being has 


other conceptions 
can go into the 
dustbin, including the attribution of British 
tardiness to too much concentration on foot- 
ball, to putting it and space travel on the 
same level, and to spending insufficient money 
on the job. Write. baseball instead of football 
and the Americans are at one with us in items 
one and two. 


It will not be very long before Major Gagarin’s 
chariot will seem as primitive as Boadicea’s now 
looks beside a Centurion tank, but in that image 
we shall be contrasting progress in terms of 
thousands of years as against progress within a 
single generation. How blind seems the American 
minority which can think only of shovelling out 
more and more dollars beside this apocalyptic 
vision! By all means let us keep our heads—for 
example, be a trifle less confident than some people 
are that in no time at all a landing on the 
Moon will be followed by a landing on Venus 
or Mars—but do not let us lose our sense of 
awe as we contemplate this magnificent vision. 
Hail, then, to Major Gagarin, and to the 
Soviet Union. 
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AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TRIAL—WHICH OPENED ON APRIL 11: ADOLF EICHMANN STANDING 

TO ATTENTION AS HE FACES HIS JUDGES. THE THREE JUDGES ON THE DAIS ARE (LEFT TO 

RIGHT): MR. BENJAMIN HALEVI, MR. MOSHE LANDAU, PRESIDENT OF THE COURT, AND MR. 
YITZHAK RAVEH. THE CHIEF PROSECUTOR IS MR. GIDEON HAUSNER. 


ACCUSED OF RACIAL CRIMES AGAINST THE JEWS: ADOLF EICHMANN LISTENING FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRIBUNAL, JUDGE MOSHE LANDAU, ARRIVING AT THE SECURITY 
THE BULLET-PROOF BOX AS THE INDICTMENT IS READ. GATE ON APRIL 11 FOR THE OPENING OF THE TRIAL. 
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JERUSALEM. CHARGED 
WITH THE MURDER OF 
MILLIONS: ADOLF 
EICHMANN ON TRIAL. 


HE trial of Adolf Eichmann, 
the former S.S. Colonel, 
under whom Hitler’s “ Final 
Solution ”’ of the Jewish Problem 
was executed, opened in Jerusa- 
lem on April 11. It will un- 
doubtedly go down in history as 
one of the greatest trials ever held. 
Eichmann is charged principally 
with the extermination of six 
million Jews, and in all faces 
fifteen counts. The President 
of the Tribunal is Judge Landau, 
and leading the defence is 
Dr. Robert Servatius, a lawyer PREPARING HIS CASE BEFORE THE TRIAL OPENED: ADOLF EICHMANN IN HIS CELL 
from Cologne. Dr. Servatius WITH A HUGE PILE OF LEGAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 
questioned the competence of . 
the court and said Israel, in ecseiil 
; RuER LOWEL kidnapping Eichmann from the Argentine, had vio international law, and maintained that Eichmann’s 
mye tog Lene otthe— 1 sensor pena declaration to appear of his own free will was signed under duress. Later, the chief prosecutor, Mr. Hausner, 
THE TRIAL MAY CONTINUE FOR WEEKS. proclaimed the court’s competence, and denounced Eichmann. On April 13 Remembrance Day was held. 
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ALBUQUERQUE. THE F-100 SUPER-SABRE FIGHTER FROM WHICH THE MISSILE WAS FIRED. ONE OF ITS | 


SIDEWINDERS IS SEEN ON THE LAUNCHING RACK. 


THE REMAINS OF A SIDEWINDER 


On April 7 a £3 million United States B-52 jet bomber was accidentally shot down by an F-/00 fighter. 


The 


bomber crashed into mountainous country, but none of the crew of eight was killed. The pilot of the fighter 


/ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 
, MISSILE ACCIDENTALLY FIRED AT A U.S. B-52 JET BOMBER, CAUSING IT 


TO CRASH 


said the firing was due to a mechanical fault. 
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/ HAUTES ALPES, FRANCE. SOON TO BE DYNAMITED: THE DOOMED VILLAGE OF SAVINES 
WHOSE RUINS WILL BE COVERED BY THE RISING 
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LAKE. 
Savines is one of the 
victims of the Serre- 
Poncon dam and its 
last traces will dis- 
appear below the 
waters of the new 
rising lake. The via- 
duct in the fore- 
ground is about two 
}, thirds of a mile long 





(Left. SARAWAK. 
A LAST USE FOR 
PAGES OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS—AS 
WALLPAPER AND 
DECORATION IN THE 
HOUSE OF BATU, A 
SALAKAU DAYAK 
PEPPER-PLANTER. 
This photograph was 
taken by the Rev. 
Eric H. Scott, who 
has been a missionary 
for twenty years in 
S.E. Asia and is now 
Mission Priest at 
Stunggang, Sarawak. 
The J.L.N. is sent out 
to him every week by 
his mother and it is 
there ‘“‘pored over 
and pawed over and 
passed round” by 
the Dayaks. Finally, 
when the pages are 
dropping out, they 
are begged by the 
schoolboys of the mis- 
sion and end their 
days on the walls of 
their homes. 
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SHAMSHERNAGAR, EAST PAKISTAN. VILLAGERS QUEUEING FOR A “JOY-RIDE” IN | 
A NEW EXTREMELY CHEAP “BUS SERVICE” RUN BY PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
In an attempt to open up East Pakistan, the airline are running ‘‘ air-buses "’ at a deliberate 
loss. There are no hostesses, no meals, no reservations—but the flight from Dacca to Sylhet 

(60 minutes) costs {1 11s. 6d. single. The aircraft used are Dakotas. } 


























FLORIDA, U.S.A. A 6-FT.-LONG HUMPBACK SEA TURTLE WHICH WAS WASHED ASHORE IN 

THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER, NEAR JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. IN ORDER TO SHOW THE CREATURE’S 

MASSIVE SIZE, THE PHOTOGRAPHER SET HIS CAMERA FOR A DELAYED-ACTION EXPOSURE AND 
INCLUDED HIMSELF IN THE PORTRAIT. 
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HABLINGO, SWEDEN. A BRONZE POT WITH A POSSIBLY ‘ , xe Ce. FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATION OF TWO TOMBS 
; OF THE PAEKCHE KINGDOM: AN INTACT JAR COFFIN WITH TWO 


3RD-CENTURY GOLD TORQUE INSIDE IT: RECENT DISCOVERIES 
DURING EXCAVATIONS OF AN ANCIENT STRONGHOLD IN SOUTHERN - BROKEN ONES IN THE BACKGROUND. 
GOTLAND. IN ADDITION TO THE TORQUE WERE FOUND WINE GOOD CONDITION: The Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has enabled the 
LADLES, STRAINERS AND GOBLETS. THEY WERE PROBABLY 4 WINE OR WATER VESSEL WITH RELIEF DECORATION ot So et ee be 
UNEARTHED BY WORKMEN A s ; abous me century. e tombs are respectively nam 
HIDDEN IN THE POT DURING AN ATTACK. . = ore, SLOW Lave. Naedongni and Tongsan Ch’Ong, and contain jar coffins. 


A & ® 


ATHENS. WHERE WORKMEN DISCOVERED ANCIENT TOMBS AND ORNAMENTS: CHURCHILL NEW YORK CITY. SCHOOLBOYS WITH REMOTE ANCESTORS: SOME YOUNG VISITORS 
STREET. THE ACTUAL SITE OF THE FIND IS SHOWN BY THE ARROW. EXAMINING SCULPTURED RECONSTRUCTIONS OF EARLY MAN WHICH ARE NOW ON VIEW IN THE 
An increasing number of treasures of the past have been found over the past few years during NEW HALL OF THE BIOLOGY OF MAN AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
work on building construction. A recent discovery was made in Athens by workmen digging THE NEW HALL WAS RECENTLY OPENED TO THE PUBLIC. 
foundations. Underground tombs, gold ornaments and vessels were unearthed. 
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TUNIS. A VISIT FROM THE PRESIDENT OF YUGOSLAVIA: M. FERHAT ABBAS, 

BUEA, SOUTHERN CAMEROONS. THE COMMISSIONER OF THE SOUTHERN CAMEROONS, MR. J. 0. FIELD, PRESIDENT OF THE ALGERIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, GREETING 

INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED BY A DETACHMENT OF THE KING’S OWN BORDER REGIMENT DURING MARSHAL TITO WHO RECENTLY HAD TALKS WITH MEMBERS OF THE GOVERN- 
THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE BUDGET SESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. MENT DURING AN OFFICIAL VISIT. (Radio Photograph.) 
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CAUGHT AND BROUGHT TO A HALT IN A FEW FEET BY A STRONG NYLON NET: A FRENCH HIGH-SPEED FIGHTER BEING TESTED WITH 
A NEW DEVICE DESIGNED FOR SAFETY AND TO REDUCE THE NEED FOR LONG RUNWAYS. 


With aircraft attaining higher and higher speeds the need has arisen for 
longer and longer runways. However, lengthened runways are not always 
practicable, as they consume great tracts of ground and, more serious, should 
an aircraft’s brakes fail on coming in to land at high speed, they allow for 
only a small degree of safety, and a fast fighter can overshoot them in a matter 
of seconds. A new French development is this huge nylon net which catches 


and brakes the aircraft within a very short distance. It is an extension of the 
tripwire system in use on carriers, where there is an obvious necessity to stop 
aircraft in a few feet. The nylon net in this photograph is made up of twenty- 
six “‘ elementary "’ nets and when landing the pilot must aim at striking the 
exact centre. The nylon nets cost about £100,000 to install, and have been in 
use with the French Air Force for about two years. 
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ALL IN THE ARCHAOLOGIST’S DAY’S WORK: THE 200-FT. RAVINE WHICH BARS THE PATH TO THE CLASSIC MAYA SITE OF AGUATECA 
IN THE RAIN-FOREST OF NORTHERN GUATEMALA. 


signs of former occupation struck the eye: low walls barring the way across 
all but one of them, and masonry improving the edge of another which was 
only partially walled off. Fortifications, perhaps; this place really would 
have unique advantages as a defensive site, at least as regards attack from 


This formidable fissure in the limestone, some 200 ft. deep and varying between 
10 and 50 ft. wide, mantled in forest trees and ferns like a West Highland 
ravine, lies alongside a remote Classic Maya site, called Aguateca, recently 
and currently explored by Mr. Ian Graham. He describes the site and his 
discoveries there on the following pages. Across this ravine, he writes, 
“ there are several natural bridges and it was here that the first unmistakable 


| 
| 


But it should not be assumed without question that these were 
Transcripts of two important stele appear overleaf. 


the east. 
military works. .. .”’ 
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A NEWLY-DISCOVERED CLASSIC MAYA SITE 
DEEP IN THE RAIN-FOREST OF NORTHERN 
SPLENDID STELZ FROM 
THE FIRST EXPLORATION OF AGUATECA. 


GUATEMALA : 


By IAN GRAHAM. 


(Mr. Graham left for Mexico and Guatemala in mid-March and expected to be conducting 
further research at Aguateca this season. The leading photograph of this selection appears on 


the previous page.) 


HIS is an account of ruins recently found in 
the northern part of Guatemala. This, the 
Department of Peten, is an undulating limestone 
plain thickly covered with tropical rain-forest, 
with patches also of bog and infertile savanna, an 
unpromising setting, one might think, for the 
flowering of a civilisation, but it was here that the 
Maya, during their Classic Period (A.D. 300 to 900), 
reached a level of achievement in writing, painting, 
sculpture and astronomy that was unsurpassed in 
pre-Columbian America. 

At that time the region must have supported 
quite a large population. To-day, in a province 
that constitutes about 30 per cent. of Guatemala 
in respect of area, there are to be found no more 
than half of 1 per cent. of the country’s population, 
these people being, for the most part, gathered 
together in a few villages. The forests are deserted. 
Only chicleros go deep into them in search of 
trees to tap for chicle, the raw material of chewing- 
gum (and now that chicle can be made synthetically 
even this activity has dimi- 
nished). Inthe past, however, 
chicleros reported many new 
ruins, and their trails—and 
more recently airstrips—made 
these ruins a little less difficult 
to get at. So it happens that 
the regions best-known arche- 
ologically to-day are those in 
which the best chico-zapote 
trees grow; elsewhere, as in 


a ieee 





southern Peten, there are 
considerable blank areas on 
the map. 


The site with which this 
article is concerned is in one 
of these unexplored areas. 
Such importance as the ruins 
may have—and they are 
neither very extensive nor, 
perhaps, very long-occupied 
—could lie not only in the 
intrinsic beauty and interest 
of the monuments (which 
were covered by no more than 
an inch or two of humus) but 
also in drawing attention to 
this region. Already, two 
other sites have come to light 
not far away. 

It was in the spring of 
1959 that the writer heard of 
the ruins—a man shooting 
monkeys is said to have come 
on them two years before. 
They were reputed to stand 
on a cliff overlooking a stream 
called Aguateca, which runs 
into Lake Petex-Batun from 
the south, this lake in turn 
draining into the River Pasién. 
It was, therefore, quite easy to 
approach the site by dug-out 
canoe from the nearest village 
on the big river, and on that 
first quick visit the existence 
of several carved stele and 
some fair-sized mounds was 
confirmed. The journey, in 
fact, far from being the ordeal 
that Peten journeys often are, 
was delightful, offering such 
attractions as these: a winding 
river with turtles basking on 
the banks, and more rarely 
young alligators; a lake which, 
in July, flashes with the fins 
and turning bodies of tarpon 
come up the swollen river to 
spawn, or in March reflects 
the blossoms—yellow, white, 
pink, and mulberry-coloured 
—speckling the tree-tops 
ranged up the ridge on the 
west side of the lake; many 
large birds, herons and egrets, 
and often, standing in the 
shallows, a stately pair of 
jabirus (white storks with a 
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FIG. 3. A TRANSCRIPT (AND PART RECON- 

STRUCTION) BY MR. GRAHAM OF STEL4 NO. 7- 

NOW BROKEN, BUT ORIGINALLY 15 FT. HIGH 
AND 14 INS. THICK 


In the foreground lies a bound captive in 


front of a throne table; 
richly-dressed personage. 
more naturalistically portrayed than would 
have been usual alittle earlier. Note the creases 
in the knees and hams, while the left hand, 
holding a shield, is turned to show the 
fingers rather than the front of the shield. 
The right hand holds a “ manikin sceptre.”’ 
The face looks out through the jaws of a 
serpent-head helmet. 
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coral band around the 
neck, black heads and 
long, straight beaks). 

Having nosed up 
the Aguateca stream 
for some distance, one 
can land right at the 
foot of the ridge. This 
marks a geological 
fault running north- 
south, and the lake, 
incidentally, owes its 
very existence to it. 
In climbing the slope 
it is necessary to find 
a way round a series of natural escarpments in 
which beds of tabular limestone are exposed; then 
at the top another legacy of the ancient upheaval 
bars the way, a remarkable fissure from ro to 50 ft. 
inwidthand upto 200 ft.deep (Fig.1). But across it 
there are several natural bridges, and it was here that 
the first unmistakable signs of 
former occupation struck the 
eye: low walls barring the 
way across all but one of them, 
and masonry improving the 
edge of another which was 
only partially walled off. 
Fortifications, perhaps; this 
place really would have unique 
advantages as a defensive 
site, at least as regards attack 
from the east. But it should 
not be assumed without ques- 
tion that these were military 
works; fortifications are all 
but unknown from the Classic 
Period; in any case the walls, 
even allowing for decay, are 
scarcely large enough to have 
been effective—unless they 
served as bases for wooden 
palisades; and one cannot 
eliminate the possibility of 
some esoteric, ritual signi- 
ficance. 

Beyond the fissure there 
is a group of mounds arranged 
at the corner of a plaza, which 
is roughly in the form of 
a square 100 yards each way. 
Because of the dense growth 
of forest trees and smaller 
palms the general arrange- 
ment only becomes clear after 
preparation of a map (Fig. 2). 
In conformity with the few 
other southern sites that are 
known, there are no vaulted 
stone buildings, no trace in 
fact of buildings of any kind 
on top of the mounds, and it 
must be supposed that they 
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were of wood and thatch. 
The mound that is largest 
in extent not in height, 
No. V, has an unusual de- 


pression towards the rear, a 
very small courtyard per- 
haps, or just possibly a large 
room roofed over with thatch. 

Three of the mounds are 
connected by raised cause- 
ways provided for the passage 
of elaborate processions such 


aS are depicted in mural, 
painting—priests and 
acolytes, elders, musicians, 


bearers of incense burners and 
animals for sacrifice, and, on 
especially grave occasions, a 
human sacrificial victim. 

In Maya ritual observance 
an object of prime import- 
ance, evidently, was the stela. 
The shaft of stone may be 
quite plain (originally perhaps 
carrying designs in paint or 
plaster) or carved in relief on 
one or more faces. These 


above stands a 
He is somewhat 
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A SKETCH PLAN OF THE AGUATECA SITE AS IT IS KNOWN AT PRESENT, SHOWING THE 
LOCATION OF THE MOUNDS (I TO VIII) AND THE STELZ (1 TO 13). THE RAVINE OF FIG. 1 (PREVIOUS 
PAGE) LIES TO THE EAST (RIGHT), BETWEEN TEMPLES I TO III AND VII AND VIII. 


monuments were erected in prominent positions, 
generally in front of a temple and with a circular 
altar set before them. When there is any carving 
at all there is invariably a hieroglyphic inscription; 
typically, this will begin with the record of a 
dedicatory date, usually marking the end of 
a Katun (the Maya “ short century’ of twenty 
years) or of some fraction of it. Astronomical 
observations often follow, and then much that is 
still obscure. Recently it has been suggested, 
with rather persuasive evidence in support, that 
there may be historical matter pertaining to the 
life of the ruling chief or priest recorded in these 
texts. 

At Aguateca one séela is still standing and 
twelve others have thus far been located. As 
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FIG. 4. STELA 1: BETTER PRESERVED THAN STELA 7, BUT 
SIMPLER IN STYLE: THE PRINCIPAL FIGURE IS MAKING THE 
GESTURE OF LARGESSE, SCATTERING GRAIN OR WATER. 
This same gesture is also symbolised in the second glyph 
down in the right-hand column. Among these inscriptions 
are glyphs associated with Tikal and Seibal, which lie, 
respectively, seventy-five and fifteen miles to the north-west. 
Both these transcriptions (Figs. 3 and 4) have been made 
by Mr. Graham himself. 


these stele fell, chance operated with strict 
impartiality: six went over forwards, six back- 
wards. From the Iatter, rain and acidic leaf- 
mould have almost completely obliterated the 
designs (it was the custom here to carve only one 
face of the monument). Of the others, Stela 6, 
which has the longest inscription—sixty-four 
glyphs—is regrettably weather-worn to the extent 
of being illegible. The two finest surviving are 
Stele 7 and 1. The former is—or was, since it is 
broken now—an imposing monolith 15 ft. high 
and 14 ins. thick (Fig. 3). A [Continued opposite, above. 
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DEEP IN THE FORESTS OF PETEN: 
THE MAYA. STELZ OF AGUATECA. 
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FIG. 6. THE STEPS TO TEMPLE V, WITH STELA 12 IN THE BACKGROUND. SO DENSELY OVERGROWN IS THE SITE, THAT 
IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO VISUALISE THE LAYOUT UNTIL A PLAN HAD BEEN DRAWN. 
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Continued.] richly-dressed personage stands on a throne table in front of which lies a bound captive. 
In one hand he holds a “‘ manikin sceptre,” in the other a small shield. At an earlier time it 
would have been unusual not to present the front of the shield, with a symbolic design on it; it 
may not be extravagant to suggest that at this late date (A.D. 790) the sculptor rejoiced so much 
in naturalistic rendering that he found it more interesting to delineate the [Continued below. 


THE DENSE RAIN-FOREST WHICH HAS SWAMPED THE 
STELA $3. OF THIRTEEN SO FAR FOUND, ONE STILL 
STANDS, TWELVE HAVE FALLEN. 


FIG. 56. AMONG 
AGUATECA SITE: 
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FIG. 7. STELA.9 AND 10. OF THE TWELVE WHICH FELL, SIX FELL FACE-FOREMOST, SIX BACKWARDS. FIG. 8. THE FACE OF THE PRINCIPAL FIGURE OF STELA 7. IN THE UPPER LEFT CAN 
OF THE LATTER, RAIN AND HUMIC ACID HAVE OBLITERATED THE DESIGNS. BE SEEN PART OF A SPIDER, PROBABLY IN THIS CONTEXT SYMBOLISING THE MOON. 


AMAL A A penne Dea Dead 


human hand; for the same reason putting in creases at knee-cap here are glyphs associated with Tikal and Seibal, respectively seventy-five and 


fifteen miles to the north-west. A calculation is recorded which occurs also 


Continued.] . : 
and hip in his solid hams, and many other touches. The head is encased in a 


helmet-mask derived from a serpent’s jaws; in front of the person’s mouth a 


great tooth projects downward from the jaw; above that, the nose scroll and 
ornamental plugs proper to this widely employed conventionalised motif. The 
nose plugs partly obscure the sign for “‘ night” on a light-incised celestial 
band, on top of which lurks a realistic spider, in this context probably the 
emblem of the moon. The less ornate figure in Stela 1 (Fig. 4) makes a gesture 
of largesse, scattering grain or water (the second glyph in the right-hand 
column includes a hand symbolising the same idea). Among the inscriptions 


at Dos Pilas and, I believe, at Tamarindito, the two neighbouring sites mentioned 
above. This may point to their membership of the same political unit. The 
altars at Aguateca, if they were ever carved, are now only weather-pitted. Most 
of them had been shifted from their original locations at some time in the past, a 
not uncommon finding. A rare feature is the rectangular altar at the foot of Stela 
6, another link with Seibal. It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to Miss 
Tatiana Proskouriakoff and Mr. J. E. S. Thompson for their advice in restoring 
certain damaged passages in these drawings. The mistakes, however, are mine. 
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HEN I hear 

people grum- 
bling about the 
English climate I 
point to our gar- 
dens by way of 
refutation. It is, 
among one or two 
other influences, 
our extraordin- 
arily mild and equable weather which has enabled 
us to become the world’s greatest gardeners. It 
not infrequently happens that while our friends 
who live on the great land masses, as much as ten 
degrees of latitude to the south of us, sit house- 
bound by a cruel winter with spring seeming very 
far away, we are enjoying the warmth and burgeon- 
ing of spring. It was so this year; at a time when 
my wife was gathering late snowdrops and early 
violets in the garden and one drew back from all 
but a very modest wood-fire, the most valued 
correspondent which these articles have brought 
me was writing from the State of New York (which 
is traversed by the 42nd parallel) of the many 
inches of snow and the near zero tempera- 
tures which were keeping him indoors. At 
the other extreme, summers which so 
bake and dehydrate the land as to ruin 
our gardens are very rare in Britain: 
there may be six or seven in a man’s life- 
time. But in less fortunate lands such 
summers, frequently accompanied by dis- 
tressing heat-waves and disastrous droughts, 
are the rule. It is true that in the south- 
east of England rainfall is too low for 
ideal gardening; that the eastern counties 
suffer damaging dry and cold winds in 
spring; and that the south-west is apt to 
be wet and cool in the season of ripening 
fruits. But by and large we do very well 
and King Charles II. was surely right when 
he said that one could be out of doors on 
more days in the year in England than in 
any other country. Perhaps these optimistic 
thoughts have been inspired by my weather 
records for March, which I have just been 
completing. No measurable rain, twenty- 
four days of sunshine, an average maximum 
day temperature of 57.7 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and only four small-hour frosts, none 
more than a degree or two. We shall, 
say my neighbours, pay for it; I daresay, are 
but, since we ’ve had it and enjoyed it, 
why not ? 











The climate, then, has been one of the influences 
which have made us gardeners: another has been 
emulation. In the 18th century there arose a 
whole constellation of landscape artists in England: 
they created great models for the rest of us to 
envy. Now it is widely claimed that the British 
are snobs; they may be, and I doubt whether any 
social attribute is such a valuable force for good: 
I am not being gratuitously paradoxical, I could 
defend the view that we owe half the beauties of 
Britain in architecture and in horticulture to 
fashion and its power over us. And we still, as 
gardeners, if not always as just people, needs 
must love the highest when we see it. And we 
see it by visiting the finest gardens, whether great, 
medium-sized or small. The season for such visit- 
ing is upon us, and I have just received, from the 
organisers of the National Garden Scheme, their 
guide-book to the private gardens which, thanks 
to the generosity of their owners, can be visited 
this year. The “‘ gate money,” as you know, goes 
to the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing to 
provide assistance for district nurses and nurse 
midwives who, in retirement, receive little or no 
benefit from any superannuation scheme. The 
guide-book, illustrated with some excellent photo- 
graphs, is arranged under county headings, and 
month and day sub-headings, with a_ special 


This photo; 
Mr. f E. 
bulletin, to which Mr. Hyams refers in his article. 
of those specialist societies to which the ordinary gardener owes an 





FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS, 


section for the Metropolitan area. And it is 
obtainable from the Organising Secretary of the 
National Gardens Scheme, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Another influence which has had a great deal 
to do with the flourishing condition of gardening 
in Britain has been, and still is, that of the special- 
ists. The average gardener grows something of 
everything which his local conditions will permit. 
He is an all-rounder. But whether he knows it 
or not, he owes much of the enormously wide 
choice of plants offered to him, in every sector, to 
specialists who form the Societies devoted to one 
genus, like the Rose Society; or to one kind of 
gardening, like the Alpine Garden Society, whose 
123rd quarterly bulletin, a special Conference 
Number called A Decade in Retrospect, has just 
reached me. It opens with a short biographical 
essay on Reginald Farrer, who might well be called 





A DELIGHTFUL DWARF AMERICAN IRIS: I. INNOMINATA. 


often unrealised debt. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 
the Father of English rock-gardening, and whose 
“The English Rock Garden,’’ published in 1913, 
is among the few classics of horticulture. For the 
rest, the bulletin deals with a decade’s progress in 
the activities of the Society itself, in the rock 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
in plant photography, a section I found of parti- 
cular interest and well illustrated with examples; 
in plant nomenclature; in the Wisley rock-garden 
and in several other fields of interest to rock 
gardeners. 


I am not, by nature, what the Americans call 
a “‘ joiner ’’ ; but it is not necessary to be exclusively 
interested in alpine plants to join the society. 
Anyone whose garden includes a considerable 
section of rock-garden which is kept well-stocked 
and cultivated can benefit greatly by such 
membership. 


As any gardener will realise, our principal 
problem when we acquired a long neglected 
garden, a third of it being of the “ woodland ”’ 
type, was, is, and long will be the eradication of 
well-established perennial weeds. As far as I can 
see we have all the worst. We have couch grass, 
Agropyrum repens, locally called stroil; coltsfoot, 
Tussilago farfara; goutweed, Aegopodium poda- 


aph is one of a number by the distinguished plant photographer 
wnward (with whose work our readers are familiar) which 
reproduced in the current issue of the Alpine Garden Society's 
The A.G.S. is one 





graria, also known 
as ground elderand, 
for some possibly 
anti-clerical reason, 
Bishop’s Weed; 
dog’s mercury, 
Mercurialis per- 
ennis ; bramblesand 
nettles in great 
variety; wild, or 
naturalised, raspberry and a score of others. To 
make matters much worse, some misguided soul 
has at some time introduced Winter Heliotrope, 
Petastites fragrans, to this garden; it is a close 
relative of coltsfoot but even more pushful, and it 
has colonised large areas, one of them over 200 
square yards, densely and to the exclusion of 
everything else. 





















In theory it is much easier to rid oneself of 
those pests than it used to be: we have the sys- 
temic, selective weed-killers acting through the 
leaves. In practice these 2,4 D derivatives are less 
useful than one had hoped. For example, in the 
places where the dog’s mercury is at its 
worst we also have many kinds of violets 
and primroses, cyclamen, sweet woodruff and 
other desirable broad-leaved plants (these 
weed-killers are supposed to spare the 
narrow-leaved monocotyledonous plants), 
all of which would be killed if the dog’s 
mercury was. But would it be? I am not 
sure, for although we have found these 
substances effective against, for example, 
nettles, they are not invariably so success- 
ful in my experience. Petastites treated 
with them recovers after a serious illness ! 
I suppose that repeated doses might do 
the trick, but that means long waiting 
and the weed-killers are very dear, far 
dearer, I suspect, than they need be or 
ought to be. 


As to ground elder, I have not found 
the weed-killers much use against it as 
yet, but we are still trying, for it is in many 
places, such as stone-dressed paths, growing 
in such a way that you would have to take 
a pickaxe to it. Probably the best tool for 
clearing weed-grown paths where you have 
enough of them to justify the considerable 
expense is a flame-gun. Bramble, of course, 
has to be dug out, and so do other woody 
weed-plants. 


In some ways the very worst enemy is couch- 
grass; but I have made a discovery about its 
eradication which is of some interest; a fast- 
turning rotary cultivator, where it can be used, 
will ultimately get rid of this weed, for instead of 
cutting the tough underground stolons, it whips 
them out and whirls them round and deposits them 
on top where they wither in due course. Of course, 
many of them are replanted by the machine, but 
where cultivations are sufficiently frequent, they 
are, sooner or later, whipped out again. 


There remains one method of getting rid of 
such weeds as we have been discussing, an old one, 
rather slow, but absolutely sure: it is the one we 
are using in the kitchen garden; we are deep- 
digging the soil and we are hand-picking over 
every spade- or fork-full for the removal of couch, 
goutweed and coltsfoot. It is very laborious 
but perfectly effective. As a matter of interest I 
decided to find out how much of these weed roots 
we were, in fact, removing, and marked off 4 yards 
square for the test. From those 16 square yards we 
took three-and-a-half large barrow loads, tightly 
packed, of the three kinds of roots. It is, of course, 
very wicked to burn them; they should be com- 
posted with the other rubbish. We are taking no 
chances: we are burning them. 
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E are all—and who can blame us ?—tempted 
to exaggerate our importance. The Greeks 
thought Delphi was the earth’s navel, I myself am 
convinced at heart, though my head tells me not 
to be such a fool, that London is the centre of the 
universe and I have recently met an Irishman 
who knew, as by divine revelation, that the Book 
of Kells is the greatest, the noblest, the most 
impressive of all illuminated MSS. On the evidence 
of the exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum organised by the Arts Council—it moves 
on to Frankfurt, Paris and the Hague in due 
course—any patriotic Korean might claim that 
certain of his countrymen in the past were the 
world’s greatest potters; a dispassionate outsider is 
bound to consider that they must be numbered 
among the most competent and that their feeling 
for noble shapes was exquisite. This is particularly 
noticeable among the range of celadons and white, 
sometimes plain, sometimes decorated, stoneware; 
there are some particularly beautiful specimens of 
the latter which must have given their creator 
palpitations as he waited for his kiln to cool, for 
they were obviously made in two parts, one of 
which was inverted on to the lower to form a 
splendid fat-bellied vase. 


We are fortunate in one respect—that it was 
customary until the 15th century to bury precious 
objects with the dead; hence the gold ornaments 
and many of the early pieces in the exhibition, 
though there does not seem to have been the 
demand for mortuary tomb figures as there was in 
China during the T’ang Dynasty, which corre- 
sponds roughly with the Korean period known as 
Great Silla (A.D. 668-935). A few brownish-grey 
pottery figures have been found, one of them a 
mounted warrior with a wealth of accoutrements 
which the catalogue gaily and justly compares 


CENTURY, “INTERESTING APART FROM ITS MERIT AS A DIFFICULT 


PIECE OF POTTING.” (Height: 8} ins.) 

with the White Knight in ‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 
The most obviously impressive sculpture from the 
distant past is the gilt bronze Buddha of Fig. 1, 
the seated Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, 
a wonderfully sensitive work, as subtle as anything 
produced in either wood or bronze or stone else- 
where in the world either at that time, the 7th 
century a.D., or later. The robe falls in heavy 
folds which are not quite so stiff as those with 
which we are familiar in medieval European 








sculpture, the features, highly stylised, retain the 
half-smile of a person who, having experienced all 
passions and committed all sins, has at last 
reached harbour—the pose of the slim body, the 
gesture of the elegant hand and arm express an 
understanding compassion. This is not the warm, 
loving compassion of the European saint, but a no 





FIG. 1. A SEATED MAITREYA, THE BUDDHA OF 

THE FUTURE, IN GILT BRONZE, OF THE SEVENTH 

CENTURY A.D., FROM THE ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION 

OF KOREAN ART AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. (Height; 25§ ins.) 


less marvellous remote, withdrawn, almost 
disdainful comprehension of the human ant- 
heap. The discovery of this bronze confirmed 
the ancient tradition that the treasures of the 
7th-century monastery at Horyu-ji, near 
Nara, in Japan, include works by Korean 
sculptors as well as by their Japanese pupils. 


A very similar figure in wood is in this 
monastery, presumably either made in Korea 
itself or in Japan under Korean tutelage; 
Buddhism had come to Japan via Korea, 
traditionally in the year 552. Among. the 
many celadons, the lion incense-burner of 
Fig. 2, from the 12th century, is interesting 
apart from its merit as a difficult piece of 
potting. It is the type, possibly even the 
actual object admired by a Chinese scholar, 
Hsii Ching, who visited Korea in 1123 with 
an envoy from the Sung Court and wrote an 
account of his visit. He was evidently 
impressed by both the design and the bluish- 
green glaze which he called “ kingfisher 
colour.”” Other evidence of this sort makes 
it clear that the Sung Dynasty Chinese 
greatly admired these Korean celadons, and 
the catalogue suggests that, after copying 
Chinese wares for years, the Koreans actually 
surpassed their mentors; they did devise 
one original method which they used with 
great subtlety, that is inlaying different clays 
to produce a pattern—a method which must 
not be confused with incising, which is 
familiar enough in Chinese porcelain. Twenty- 
five of the 152 exhibits are examples of this 
inlaid celadon ware, one of them a small bowl 
excavated from a tomb of 1159, the earliest date 
associated with this characteristic Korean decora- 
tion. All the inlay is white against the celadon 
ground except the leaves and stems of the 
chrysanthemum sprays which are black. 


The civilisation represented by these highly 
sophisticated pieces was destroyed in 1231 by the 
Mongol invasion, and stability did not return to 
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A KOREAN EXHIBITION. 


the country until 1392, when a strong man, 
Yi Taejo, founded the Yi Dynasty, which lasted 
until 1910. A desperately poor nation had to 
build itself up from the beginning, to be devas- 
tated again by the Japanese between 1592 and 
1598. Many of the potters were made prisoners 
and settled in Japan, and so laid the foundations 
of the Japanese porcelain industry, and some of 
the Korean bowls became treasures of the Tea- 
Ceremony cult and have exercised an enormous 
influence upon both Japanese and Western 
potters in modern times. I found some of these 
Yi Dynasty wares more attractive than anything 
else, mainly I suppose because, instead of the 
uncanny perfection of the 17th- and 18th-century 
porcelain of China itself, they are, by comparison, 
rough and experimental, their decoration obviously 
carried out by individual artists working according 
to their own lights and not to any standard 
pattern. 


There is, for instance, a magnificent jar with a 
wide belly curving inwards to a small mouth and 
foot, with a freely-flowing highly stylised design of 
dragon and clouds painted round it in iron-brown, 
and near it a dignified high-shouldered jar painted 
with clusters of grapes and a small monkey 
swinging on a vine—each of these pieces as satis- 
fying in shape and decoration as one can imagine. 
The mention of the monkey brings me to the 
paintings, and here I think one has to be very 
learned indeed—or super-sensitive beyond the 
ordinary—to detect a specifically Korean flavour 
as distinct from Chinese, though the dress, particu- 
larly that of the women, provides a clue often 
enough. There is a splendid scroll ‘‘ Mountains 
and Rivers without End ’’—3o ft. of it—which 
anyone might take for Chinese were it not for the 
inscription, numerous dignified portraits, paintings 
of bamboo (what more Chinese than that ?) and 
landscapes. Birds and animals are particularly 
attractive; there are magpies in trees, cats and 
sparrows, a ferocious tiger (a splendid example of 
foreshortening), and a sad chained dog of which 





FIG. 3. 
SUN SA-JON. (Vertical scroll, ink and colour on paper; 
378 X 21% ins.) 


“A FEROCIOUS TIGER": ATTRIBUTED TO 


Landseer might have been proud, by an unknown 
painter who was probably that dog-lover’s 
contemporary. A similar feeling for animals can 
also be seen in one or two of the early celadons; 
a little water-dropper in the form of a monkey 
holding its young, another shaped as a duck 
holding a lotus stem in its beak; more remarkable 
still, an elaborate incense-burner whose three feet 
are modelled as seated rabbits. The Chinese 
never, as far as I know, ever thought of that. 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


HE expansion of the United States between the 
Civil War and the First World War is a 
fascinating, if unedifying, story. It was an era 
when material success was the sole measure of a 
man’s worth, when the end justified the means, 
and when the weakest went to the wall: it is true 
that to some extent the same state of affairs pre- 
vailed in Victorian Britain, but in Britain there also 
existed a civilised and cultural background where 
men were thinking, writing, and painting; nothing 
of this sort existed in the 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


vigorously rubbing the fur of two big tomcats, whose 
tails he had attached to wires, the only result being 
that he was unmercifully clawed Pondering the 
problem of balloons that were able to ascend in the air 
because of the volatile gas in them—like Mr. Win- 
chester’s in Milan—he administered a large quantity 
of Seidlitz powder to his simple-minded playmate, 
Michael Oates, reasoning that the gas thus generated 
might set the boy flying through the air. The young 
Oates, however, became terribly sick to his stomach, 
and Alva was soundly spanked by his mother. 
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which in later life he declared to have been “ the 
finest repast ’’ he had ever enjoyed. 


Mr. Josephson gives a full account in these 
pages of Edison's scientific discoveries, and some 
idea of the range of his activities can be gathered 
from the fact that during his life he took out some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of a thousand patents. 
Wireless telegraphy, the gramophone, and the 
cinema are all heavily in debt to him, while as for 

developments in electric light 





United States, where ‘‘get rich 
quick ’’ was the order of the 
day. That country is now 
paying dearly for its neglect 
of the finer things of life alah lelolal 1 
during its most rapid period i it 
of expansion. 
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Into this society Thomas 


Alva Edison was born, and in 
it he spent the most creative 
years of his life. Yet he was 
always in it rather than of it, 
for his greatness as an inventor 
raised him above the “ male- 
factors of great wealth,”’ as 
Theodore Roosevelt termed 
them: they needed him and 











President Hoover wellsummed 
up Edison’s part when he said 
that the inventor “‘has repelled 
the darkness.’’ When Edison 
died in 1931 at the age of 
eighty-four, Hoover, who was 
still at the White House, 
suggested that lights through- 
out the United States should, 
where possible, be dimmed 
in tribute at 10 p.m. on the 
day of his funeral, and this 
was widely done. 
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As in the case of so many 
specialists in their own field 
Edison could talk the veriest 
nonsense when he came to 











he needed them, but he was 


FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "” FOR NOVEMBER 15, 1879: “‘ EDISON'S LOUDSPEAKING TELEPHONE: (1) 
HANDLE TO ROTATE THE CHALK 
(A) DIAPHRAGM; (4) ANOTHER 


express an opinion on matters 
outside his province. Where 
general questions were con- 


(A) CARBON 


cerned he was for a time much 
under theinfluence of his friend 








never at ease in their com- SWITCH BOARD AND TELEPHONE—(A) RECEIVER; (B) TRANSMITTER; (C) 
pany. CYLINDER; (2) PART OF SWITCH BOARD (LARGER SCALE); (3) INSIDE OF RECEIVER 
VIEW OF CHALK CYLINDER; (5) METAL SLIP AND PLATINUM KNOB; (6) PART OF CARBON TRANSMITTER 
What Edison did not... BETWEEN TWO METAL DISCS; (7) SECTION OF TRANSMITTER, WITH ADDITIONS; (8) TRANSMITTER APPARATUS OPENED.” 
realize, except dimly, was that 
the decision as to the commercial acceptance ——— — 
or refusal of inventions, and much of the vs Fig. 


control of industrial technology, turned not 
upon the question of merit or usefulness, but 
upon the outcome of intermittent wars or peace 
negotiations between the rival “‘barons”’ in 
the railroad and telegraph fields, such as the 
Goulds and the Vanderbilts. (After 1871 the 
Morgan-Vanderbilt group played a leading 
role in Western Union.) In this strange 
financial warfare, this ceaseless manceuvring 
and intriguing of the money lords of the 
Gilded Age, Edison, the technician, would be 
unwittingly and hopelessly involved—nay 
pulled hither and thither, as he tried to serve 
first one side and then the other, until he 
himself would scarcely know where he was, 
or if he owned his own soul. 





One of those who swindled him out of 
large sums of money was the notorious 
Jay Gould, who might almost serve as the 
typical American financier of those days, 
and who, with his partner, James Fisk, 
Jr., has been described by Mr. Herbert 
Agar as ‘‘the most unseemly of the New York 
money-men.”’ It was the heyday of corruption in 
Grant’s Presidency, and Gould and Fisk conceived 
the ambitious project of cornering the ready 
supply of gold in the United States. They per- 
suaded the President’s brother-in-law to go in 
with them, and with his help they secured the 
appointment of a confederate to the assistant- 
treasuryship: the result was “ Black Friday,” 
September 24, 1869, when the price of gold was 
pushed up to 160 dollars, before the belated action 
of the U.S. Treasury brought the speculation to an 
end. Even so, Gould was warned in time by a 
Government official, and was thus enabled to get 
out at the top of the market. Some readers may 
remember the comment of Henry Adams on this 
affair—‘‘ The worst scandals of the eighteenth 
century were relatively harmless by the side of 
this, which smirched executives, judiciary, banks, 
corporate systems, professions, and people, all the 
great active forces of society, in one dirty cesspool 
of vulgar corruption.’”’ Yet Edison, surprisingly 
enough, was very moderate in his judgment on 
Gould, merely saying, ‘‘ I held no grudge against 
him, because he was so able in his line ’’: in other 
words, Gould’s behaviour was only what had to be 
expected from a millionaire in those days. 


te 


Edison himself came up the hard way: he had 
no proper schooling, and like so many of his fellow- 
countrymen who ultimately obtained fame and 
riches he sold newspapers in his earlier days. He 
was handicapped by the poverty of his father, and 
also by deafness which overtook him in his youth, 
but from the beginning he showed a weakness for 
mechanical experiments of one sort or another: 


Having read somewhere of Benjamin Franklin’s 
discoveries in static electricity he tried the trick of 
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THE FIRST PHONOGRAPH MADE BY THE GREAT AMERICAN INVENTOR, THOMAS ALVA 


EDISON, A BIOGRAPHY OF WHOM IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
From “ The Illustrated London News” for August 3, 1878. 





THE ANCESTOR OF THE GRAMOPHONE: FROM A PHOTO- 


GRAPH ENTITLED “MR. EDISON SPEAKING THROUGH 
THE PERFECTED PHONOGRAPH IN AMERICA.” 
From “ The Ilustrated London News" for July 21, 1888. 

The illustrations on this page are not taken from the book reviewed. 


He was always remarkable for his ingenuity. 
On his first arrival in New York he had no money 
at all, but in a side street near the Washington 
Market he passed a wholesale tea house where, 
through the window, he saw a man tasting tea. 
Something prompted Edison to go in and ask if 
he might have a sample packet in order to judge 
of it himself. The taster agreed, and the next step 
was for Edison to exchange the packet for a some- 
what unsubstantial meal at Smith and McNeill’s, 
a restaurant close to the market. All he got was 
some freshly-baked apple dumplings and coffee, 


Henry Ford, who once com- 
~ mitted himself to the proposition that 
“History is bunk.’ Edison certainly 
shared this view, at any rate for a time, 
and he was strongly opposed to the idea 
of teaching the humanities in the higher 
educational establishments. 


What we need are men capable of doing 
work. I wouldn’t give a penny for the 
ordinary college graduate, except those from 
| institutes of technology .... They aren't 
- filled up with Latin, Philosophy and all that 

ninny stuff. America needs practical, skilled 
engineers, business-managers and industrial 
men. In three or four centuries, when the 
country is settled and commercialism is 
diminished, there will be time for literary men. 


American colleges, he insisted, must 
teach ‘‘ something useful.” 





With the coming of the First World 
War, although Edison and Ford remained 
the closest of friends their political views 
began to diverge. The conflict made Edison 
* sick at heart ’’ for mankind, but “‘ this war had 
to come. Those military gangs in Europe piled 
up armaments until something had to break.” 
At the same time he declared that he would 
have no part in it. ‘‘ Making things which kill 
men is against my fiber. I leave that death- 
dealing work to my friends the Maxim brothers,” 
he added with a sly dig at his old rivals in electric 
lighting. The sinking of the Lusitania in May, 
1915, shook him considerably, and he said that if 
Germany continued to commit such outrages the 
United States would have to find some means of 
retaliation. By Christmas of the same year he 
had changed his earlier views to the extent that 
he refused to join Ford on his “ peace ship,” and 
when the Presidential Election came in 1916 he 
was behind Wilson though with the knowledge 
that his return would mean war. Thereafter, as 
President of the Navy Consulting Board, he per- 
formed yeoman service in counteracting the sub- 
marine menace, though he always regarded the 
admirals with the gravest suspicion. When he 
suggested the formation of the Naval Research 
Laboratory he wrote, “‘ No Naval officer should 
have anything to do with it. Annapolis produces 
only students who immediately enter for life into 
a system that takes away every incentive by which 
superior men can advance.” 


Mr. Josephson has written not only an admir- 
able biography of Edison, but he has thrown a 
great deal of light upon the history of his own 
country during one of the most important periods 
of its development. 





*“ Edison: a Biography.’’ By Matthew Josephson. 
Illustrated. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 42s.) 
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THE GAMBIER PARRY COLLECTION PAINTINGS; AND A RE-UNITED TRYPTYCH. 


“ THE CREATION AND FALL,” BY ALBERTINELLI (1474-1515): ONE OF THE PAINTINGS FROM THE GAMBIER PARRY COLLECTION AT THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE GALLERIES. (Panel: 22} by 644 ins.) 


Now to be seen at the Courtauld Institute Galleries is a small exhibition of Italian paintings 
from the Gambier Parry Collection, lent by T. M. Gambier Parry, Esq. Probably the most 
important work is the Lorenzo Monaco “ Coronation of the Virgin,” a detail of which is seen 
below; it was probably part of the high altarpiece of the church of S. Gaggio in Florence. The 


“THE NATIVITY,” STUDIO OF FRA BARTOLOMMEO (1475- 
1517). THE CALM OF THE SCENE IS EMPHASISED BY THE 
OPEN LANDSCAPE. (Panel: 59 by 54 ins.) 


| 


Albertinelli “‘ Creation and Fall ” is delightful not only for its brilliantly coloured landscape of 
Eden but also for the detail of the creation of the animals. The predella from the studio of 
Fra Angelico with its tiny but intensely moving roundels may have been painted by Zanobi 
Strozzi. Another fine painting is Montagna’s ‘“‘ The Madonna and Child Enthroned.” 





DETAIL OF “ THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN,” A VERY 
EARLY BUT NONE-THE-LESS FINE WORK BY LORENZO 
MONACO (fi. c. 1370-1427). (Panel.) 





A PREDELLA IN THREE PARTS WITH SEVEN TONDI 
FROM THE STUDIO OF FRA ANGELICO (1380-1455). 
(Diameter of tondi: each c. 4} ins.) 








A FRENCH ALTARPIECE ASCRIBED TO SIMON MARMION (DIED 1489) TEMPORARILY RE-UNITED AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY: (LEFT) “ ST. CLEMENT AND A DONOR " IN THE POSSESSION OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY WITH (CENTRE) “THE VIRGIN AND CHILD” AND (RIGHT) “ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY AND A DONATRIX” WHICH HAVE BEEN LENT BY BARON THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA. 


AND WHICH ARE TO BE SEEN AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY UNTIL THE END OF THE MONTH. 


In addition to the pictures which he has lent for the “ Van Eyck to Tiepolo " exhibition in 
the National Gallery, Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza has also lent some others. This has made 
it possible to re-unite temporarily the French = which is shown here; the left wing 
of the tryptych was already in the possession of the National Gallery and it is now joined with 


(Panel: each approximately 19 by 14 ins.) 


the central and right panels. It is not definitely known who the painter was but it would 
appear to be French work of the late 15th century and it has been associated with the 
miniaturist and painter Simon Marmion. The panels which all seem to be in their original 
frames will remain on show until the ‘‘ Van Eyck to Tiepolo "’ exhibition closes on April 30. 
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AN OLD GENTLEMAN: 
BY ISAAC OLIVER. 
(c. 1555-1627). 14 ins. 


LADY CLARK: BY 
SAMUEL COOPER 
(1609-1672). 2% ins. 








ILLUSTRATED 






MASTER GEORGE MEYER: BY JEREMIAH MEYER (1785-1788). 4 ins. 
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A LADY: A CHARMING 
STUDY BY RICHARD 
CROSSE (1745-1810). 1§ ins. 










KING CHARLES Il OF ENGLAND: BY NICHOLAS 
DIXON (A. ¢. 1667-1708). 34 ins. 


THE CONTRASTING STYLES OF ENGLISH MINIATURISTS SEEN IN IMPORTANT WORKS TO BE SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S. 


These very handsome miniatures are among the large selection of English and 
Continental miniatures which are to be sold at Christie, Manson and Woods, 
8, King Street, S.W.1, on May 2. A remarkable contrast in styles is evident 
here between the hard meticulous detail of the early 17th-century artists and 
the soft curves of the 18th-century manner; a balance between strength and 
detail is probably seen at its best in the Samuel Cooper portrait of Lady Clark, 
who is accompanied to the sale by her husband, Sir William Clark, Secretary 


at War to Charles II, in a portrait by the same artist. Jeremiah Meyer’s son 
is seen here wearing a cap and gown; he was a King’s Scholar at Westminster 
School in 1781. Nearly all the great English miniaturists from Hilliard and 
Oliver to Smart and Cosway are represented in the sale. Very suitably two 
of the monarchs under whom the art of miniature painting flourished are 
included: James I, by Nicholas Hilliard, and his grandson, Charles II, in an 
unusually solemn mood, by Nicholas Dixon. 
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FAITHFUL TO A TRADITION OF GREAT ARCHITECTURE: THE NEW TORRE VELASCA, IN MILAN—NOW TOWERING OVER A PAST GLORY, 
THE PALAZZO REALE. THIS GREAT CITY IS NOW BEING CALLED THE “MANHATTAN OF THE PO VALLEY.” 


Milan, with its fast rising skyscrapers and soaring office blocks, was recently addition to Milan’s beautifully conceived office blocks is the Pirelli s.icy-scraper. 
aptly called the ‘‘ Manhattan of the Po Valley.’’ One of the most progressive From this, and from many other lofty buildings, workers are afforded fine 
of Italian and, indeed, of European cities, Milan has pointed the way in modern views of the Alps. This striking building seen above is called the Torre Velasca 
design for commercial and civic architecture and has provided an example and is not far from the famous Cathedral. In addition to these skyscrapers, 
which many British architects might do well to follow. A recently completed Milan is building a new airport. 


~~ 
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THE LIFE AND HAPPY TIMES OF A PACIFIC WALRUS: “ OOKIE,” A GREAT 
FAVOURITE AT THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


SHOWING OFF HER ACCOMPLISHMENTS: “ OOKIE BALANCING HER BALL ON HER SNOUT AT THE SAME TIME AS 


“ OOKIE,” A YOUNG FEMALE PACIFIC WALRUS AT THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM, 
SHE SWIMS BACKWARDS. 


CLASPING HER BALL CLOSE TO HER WHISKERS AS SHE PLAYS IN HER POOL. 


od 
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ANOTHER BALANCING FEAT. “OOKIE” RARELY LIKES TO BE SEPARATED FROM THE BALL WHICH SHE SEEMS WITH HER TAIL IN THE AIR: “ OOKIE” FLOATS GENTLY HOLDING THE BALL 
TO REGARD AS A NECESSARY COMPANION. FAST TO HER BELLY WITH HER LARGE FLIPPERS 





“ ANYTHING WHALES CAN DO I CAN DO BETTER”: “ OOKIE " SHOWING HER PROFICIENCY AT SPITTING, AS SHE 


“OOKIE " HAVING A GOOD SPLASH. SHE IS A FRIENDLY CREATURE AND ADORES 
SENDS A SHOWER OF WATER INTO THE AIR. 


AN AUDIENCE BEFORE WHICH SHE CAN PERFORM HER TRICKS. 


One of the most popular attractions at the New York Zoological Society’s known to scorn an advance from someone previously unknown to her. She 
Aquarium on Coney Island is this exuberant Pacific Walrus. Known as arrived in New York before she had been weaned and was like other walruses 
‘“* Ookie,’’ she has come as a baby from the lonely circumpolar regions of the in that, although they take readily to the languors of a life of captivity, they 
Arctic to rejoice in a flow of never-ceasing regard and attention which is are one of the most difficult of all large mammals to rear. However, this 
bestowed on her by her keepers and the visitors to the Aquarium. She became seems to have been carried out, though not without great difficulty, and now 
particularly attached to the keepers who cared for her but has never been “ Ookie ” devours 40 Ib. of clams a day as well as nearly 10 Ib. of fish, which 





(Left.) 

A FINE PORTRAIT OF 
“OOKIE” IN ONE OF 
HER RARE MOMENTS 
OF SOLEMN COMPO- 
SURE. HER WHISKERS 
AROUSE GREAT 

ADMIRATION 


(Right.) 

“OOKIE” PLAYS 
WITH A NOTICE 
WHICH ASKS THE 
VISITORS NOT TO 
THROW OBJECTS INTO 
HER POOL IF SHE 
SWALLOWED THEM 
THEY COULD KILL 

HER 
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“ OOKIE,” WHO HAS A PASSION FOR THE COMPANY OF HER KEEPERS AND VISITORS, RECEIVING A PAT FROM ONE OF HER YOUNGER ADMIRERS. 
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BACK TO THE BALL FOR A LITTLE RELAXATION: “OOKIE” AFTER A TIRING TIME 
ENTERTAINING THE INHABITANTS OF NEW YORK. 


LIKE A QUEEN RECEIVING HER COURT: “ OOKIE " STANDING BY THE SIDE OF HER POOL TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
THE PLAUDITS OF THE MULTITUDE. 


pens which careless visitors drop into her pool. These objects might easily 
kill her; other walruses in captivity have died in this manner. Last September 


she has been receiving in increasing amounts over the last eight months. 
By last October she had been at the Aquarium for fifteen months and then she 


weighed 490 lb., which showed an increase of 20 lb. a month during her time 
there. Some female Pacific Walruses attain a weight of 2000 Ib. One of the 
difficulties which arises from her curiosity and large appetite is the danger 
of her swallowing any objects such as sticks, stones, rubber balls and fountain- 


““ Ookie ’’ was introduced to ‘‘ Olaf,”’ the Aquarium’s four-and-a-half-year-old 
Atlantic Walrus, as a prospective spouse for him. It is hoped that the first 
walruses ever bred in captivity will be the progeny of ‘‘ Olaf ’’ and ‘‘ Ookie.”’ 
An exhibit specially planned for walruses is being designed for them. 
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THE DOMINEERING HOUSE MARTIN. 


Ma: people keep pets. Not a few keep 
1 unusual pets or keep pets in unusual ways. 
These are not without interest because it is always 
possible that through them new light may be shed 
unexpectedly on old problems or other new informa- 
tion uncovered. A few weeks ago I wrote on this 
page about hibernation in birds, suggesting the 
possibility that we might yet come across instances 
of it in the British Isles. Arising from this, a 
reader very kindly put me in touch with somebody 
who has a tame house martin, which I made a 
special journey to see. 

The visit yielded no further information on 
hibernation, but it is remarkable that the bird 
should have survived three winters here. It was 
rescued as a nestling in July 1957, the nest having 
fallen from its place under the eaves. Since then, 
it has lived in the bedroom of its foster-parents, 
who shall remain anonymous. I 
propose-also to leave unrevealed 
the place, except to say it is in 
southern England. 

Now, at the age of nearly four 
years, the house martin is in fine 
fettle and is clearly an integral 
part of the household. I asked 
whether it had shown signs, at 
the appropriate season, of needing 
its liberty. Did it, for instance, 
show a preference for the south- 
facing window of the room, or 
give any indication that it had 
the impulse to head south in 
autumn? I was assured that 
there had been no such signs. 
On the contrary, whenever the 
martin, which is finger-tame 
and wholly unafraid of strangers, 
was taken into the open it was 
not content until it was back in 
the house once more. To quote 
the precise words: ‘‘ It can never 
get indoors fast enough.” 

Even more strange, and this 
was demonstrated to me, it has 
no disposition to be near a 
window. If, when it is perched on 
somebody’s shoulder that person 
walks to a window, the bird 
will quickly move from the shoul- 
der nearest the window to the 
other shoulder: or it will fly 
immediately into the centre of 
the room. The room itself is 
well-lit by windows, yet the 
martin seems to prefer something 
less than full daylight. This may 
result from its having known only 
the interior of the nest and, 
later, the interior ofaroom. Yet 
an owlet, falling from a nest in a 
hollow tree and taken indoors to 
be hand-reared, still shows a 
desire for strong daylight, even 
full sunlight, although its natural 
habit is nocturnal. 

It may be that this behaviour 
in the tame martin is an accen- 
tuation of a natural leaning in 
house martins for shaded places, 
and that it is this which has 
caused them to nest under eaves. 
This speculation apart, it is 
difficult to believe that circum- 
stances of early upbringing could 
so completely suppress natural tendencies, as is 
suggested by this avoidance of full daylight. 

It is of interest to note that, so I was told, in 
spring and again in autumn, at those times when 
martins would be migrating at night, this one 
showed a marked activity at night. It took the 
form of flying about the room and, more especially, 
of joining its foster-parents under the bedclothes, 
as if seeking to satisfy both the need for active 
movement and for companionship. Both these it 
would have had if migrating normally. 

One of the difficulties in keeping a house martin 
alive during the winter is shortage of insects. A way 
out is to feed the bird finely-shredded raw meat 
or crumbled hard-boiled yolk of egg. Mealworms, 
the aviculturists’ standby, are not suitable, and 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


I was shown an incubator specially constructed 
for breeding blowflies from gentles bought at the 
fisherman's store. It was explained to me that 
not only was there this difficulty in obtaining 
insects but there was the bird’s enormous appetite. 
‘* It has been known to consume forty blowflies in 
one day, in addition to other foods, and it eats in 
one day more than the troupial and the two saffron 
finches.’’ When this statement was made to me, 
I repeated it back and asked whether it was 
intended to be factual or was used as a figure of 
speech. I was assured it was a precise statement 
of fact. 

The South American troupial is kept in the 
bedroom, in a large roomy cage, specially to keep 
the martin company during most of the day when 
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A STUDY OF THE HOUSE MARTIN, “LUCKY,” IN ITS HOME ON A RADIATOR IN THE CORNER OF A 

BEDROOM. THE BIRD HAS SURVIVED THREE WINTERS IN ENGLAND AIDED BY THE WARMTH FROM THE 

RADIATOR. DR. BURTON SAYS OF IT THAT “IT IS QUITE FEARLESS, EVEN WITH STRANGERS, AND HAS 
DEVELOPED A PERSONALITY WHICH IS UNEXPECTEDLY STRIKING.” 


its human companions must necessarily be else- 
where. To be fair to the troupial a pair of saffron 
finches was also bought, and they and the troupial 
take turns at keeping the martin company. 

The troupial is more than four times the size of, 
and each of the finches is larger than, the martin. 
That is why it was surprising to be told that 
the martin eats each day more than those three 
together; but I was assured it -was so. It is a 
significant pointer to the amount of small insects 
consumed and of the importance of this type of 
bird in the general scheme of things. 

A visit such as I was privileged to pay is at 
once a pleasure and a trial. It is a burden in so 
far as one is trying to see as much as possible and 
to commit as much as possible to memory for 





later reflection. This means not only watching 
the bird closely but also its foster-parents since in 
such a situation their influence has been important. 
At the same time one tries to recall all that can 
be remembered about wild house martins in order 
to assess what is happening in this unnatural 
environment. 

Now that I am removed in space from the 
scene and have had time to let everything sink in, 
the outstanding memory of my visit is of the 
personality of the bird itself. It is not just a 
feathered orphan with innate responses and 
instincts but an individual. Whether it has 
dictated the habits to its foster-parents or whether 
they have, unconsciously, inculcated into it some- 
thing of their ways, is an open question. 

On the whole, I incline to the view that the 
bird is the dominant unit in this partnership. It 
is not just an automaton respond- 
ing to a strange environment but 
a being with likes and dislikes 
and the ability to have its own 
way. Throughout the time of 
my visit it was twittering inter- 
mittently, but it varied this at 
intervals with a low sweet 
murmuring extremely pleasant 
to the ear. 

I was told that it would only 
perch on one’s forefinger and that 
it insisted on being stroked 
with the little finger. This was 
demonstrated to me. I then 
asked for a demonstration of 
other fingers being offered. If 
anything but the index finger 
were offered, the martin gave out 
harsh and peremptory notes, in 
marked contrast to the usual 
sweet tones. This sounded very 
like scolding, or a very plain 
*“No.”” As soon as the correct 
finger was offered the voice 
changed to the pleasant murmur- 
ing. It was the same when it 
was stroked with some other 
finger than the little finger. 

There was a similar perform- 
ance at the feeding tray, to which 
it would fly from time to time. 
There were the remains of food 
on it, but the martin, having 
looked at it, turned to face its 
owner and “ scolded.’’ This, 
apparently, was to communicate 
the idea that the favourite food, 
which was insects, could not be 
found. As soon as these were 
brought, it ate them to the accom- 
paniment of the more pleasurable 
notes. 

This only briefly summarises 
the events I witnessed, and it is 
possible that the summary may 
convey the impression of my 
having been held under the spell 
of the bird, or of its foster- 
parents, or both, and that the 
result is expressed here in unjusti- 
fied anthropomorphism. I can 
only say that while there I 
endeavoured to maintain as 
objective an attitude as possible. 
It is, indeed, precisely because 
this ability on the part of the 
martin virtually to say “‘ Yes”’ or “ No,” and to 
insist on the appropriate response, was so striking 
that it is now the clearest feature I can recall. 

As we went out of the room at the end of my 
visit the martin gave out a long rising note, 
almost a whistle, as soon as the door was closed. 
I was told this was usual—an expression of regret 
at being left behind ? 

Whatever may be the value of my assessment, 
it was made very clear to me how intentions, 
needs or desires could be conveyed from one house 
martin to another. Presumably, the close com- 


panionship of the bird with its human benefactors 
was merely bringing into sharper relief ways 
and 


in which these birds behave towards, 
communicate with, each other. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A SOCIAL WORKER: THE LATE 
DR. J. J. MALLON. 
Dr. Mallon, who died on April 12, 
was well known for 
work, particularly in the East End 
Born in 1875, he Douglas 
became warden of Toynbee Hall, 
after earlier having served as 
secretary to the Trade Boards 
He served on 
the Royal Commission on Licensing 
and on executive committees. 


of London. 


Advisory Council. 
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(Right.) 

ON HER NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY: MISS 
ELLALINE TERRISS. 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
the veteran actress 
and widow of the 
famous actor, Sir 
Seymour Hicks, cele- 
brated her ninetieth 
birthday in Kensing- 
ton on April 13. 
Among the well- 
known stage celebri- 
ties present were 
Sir Lewis Casson and 
Miss Gladys Cooper. 
Miss Terriss was a 


his social 


ed 


cen eroyenenyyooe 
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(Left.) 

A NAVAL HERO OF 
THE LAST WAR: THE 
LATE COMMANDER D. 


Commander 
Cameron, V 

died on April 10 in 
the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Haslar, 
Gosport, Hampshire, 
at the age of forty- 
five, won his award 
for the daring midget 
submarine attack on 
the German battle- 
ship Tirpitz in 
tember 1943. e 
leaves a widow and 

four children. 


AN AIR MARSHAL: 
SIR LEONARD SLATTER. 

Air Marshal Sir Leonard Slatter, 
who died on April 14, at the age 
of sixty-six, succeeded Sir Sholto 
as A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal 
Command, in 1945. After distin- 
ishing himself in World War 
ne, he showed his qualities as a 
ilot by making a solo flight to 
uth Africa in 1929, 
Blackburn Bluebird. 


soon ove pmennnccae 
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THE LATE 


A WELL-KNOWN CRITIC: THE LATE 
M. EMILE HENRIOT. 
M. Emile Henriot, one of France’s 
leading literary critics, died on 
April 14, at the age of seventy- 
two. As well as being a fine 
critic, he wrote many novels, 
including ‘“‘ Aricie Brun,’ for 
which he won the prize of the 
Académie Frangaise. He was 
literary critic of Le Temps from 
1911-1942. 


Vv 


A CHARACTER ACTOR: THE LATE 
MR. HERBERT LOMAS. 
Mr. Lomas, who died on April 11, 
became an actor at an early age. 
The first role that created his 
reputation as a character actor 
was that of Nathaniel Jeficote in 
“Hindle Wakes.” 
to 1927 he acted at the Playhouse, 
Liverpool 








+, 


From 1924 


and then went to 
New York, and he later 


played in Shaw at Malvern. 


(Right.) 

FASTER THAN ZATO- 
PEK OVER 10 MILES: 
MR. B. B. HEATLEY. 
Basil Heatley, who 
runs for Coventry 
Godiva Harriers, set 
up a new world 
record of 47 min. 
47 sec. in the 10 miles 
at Hurlingham on 
April 15. This is 
25 seconds faster than 
Emil Zatopek’'s 
record. A significant 
factor was the run- 
ning of six miles in 
28 min. 18 sec.— 
Heatley soon defends 


a six-mile title. | 


APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES: MR. CYRIL 
(LEFT) BEING CONGRATULATED BY SIR WILLIAM McFADZEAN. 


A FINE ADMINISTRATOR: THE LATE 
SIR J. H. SIMPSON. 
Sir John H 
serving in 
played a gr 
of Canada, 
ninety-two. 
he worked as an administrator of 
the territory of Newfoundland and 
helped it to become part of the 
Dominion of Canada. He did 
much work for refugees. 


Simpson, who after 


the Indian Civil Service 
eat part in the affairs 
died on April 10 


aged 
From 1934 to 1936 


SIR MWANAWINA 
LEWANIKA, PARA- 
MOUNT CHIEF OF THE 
BAROTSE. 
Sir Mwanawina 
Lewanika, who has 
been Paramount Chief 
of the Barotseland 
Protectorate since 
1948, arrived in Lon- 
don on il 8 for 
talks with the Colonial 
Secretary on the 
future constitutional 
position of Barotse- 
land. The Northern 
Rhodesia Government 


i McFadzean is the retiring president of the Federation. The new 
t is vice-chairman and managing director of the English Sewing Cotton 
y and has spent most of his life in the Lancashire cotton industry. 


was to be represented 


well-known figure on 
cur at the talks. 


the London stage. 


A 
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VICTORIOUS IN THE HALFORD HEWITT GOLF TOURNAMENT FOR THE SECOND SUCCESSIVE YEAR: 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND LORD MOUNTBATTEN ON THEIR WAY TO THE OPENING MEETING OF ROSSALL, WHO DEFEATED RUGBY BY FOUR MATCHES TO ONE. 
THE N.A.T.O. MILITARY COMMITTEE IN WASHINGTON ON APRIL 10. The Rossall team is (I. to r., back row): D. Collinge, W. Nabb, B. Stockdale, M. Reece, M. 
committee on April 10, the President spoke under | Collinge; (sitting): T. Harker, D. Wolseley, N. Howard —— G. Sharp, and M. Lee. The 
. Kennedy said that there should be close under- final of the Halford Hewitt golf tournament was played at Royal Cinque Ports. Rossall 
had defeated Winchester in the semi-final by three matches to two. 


on Unmet rcenemeameemmanenttatttinns 
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A BISHOP ENTHRONED ; MR. MACMILLAN “ AT HOME”; AND EPotne* “ PAN.” 
I ‘ ) i » : 4 ; 
we ‘" 


FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AT OXFORD: A MODEL OF NEW HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR ST. ANNE’S ONE OF LONDON’S MOST STRIKING SCULPTURAL GROUPS: THE LATE SIR JACOB EPSTEIN’S 
COLLEGE, WHICH ARE DESIGNED TO HOUSE 300 UNDERGRADUATES. “PAN,” RECENTLY ERECTED OUTSIDE BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

In the model the present buildings are seen to the left and the proposed chain of six new blocks The group is sited at the entrance to Hyde Park from Bowater House, and will do 

to the right. Five of the blocks will be five storeys high. One block will replace an existing much to relieve the monotonous horizontal lines of the building's fagade as well as being 

Victorian house. Some of the cost will be borne by the Isaac Wolfson Foundation. delightful in its own right. The group was presented by Mr. Herbert Samuels. 





——s S een 


patina 


LIEUT.-COLONEL C. E. VAUGHAN, FOUNDER-MEMBER OF THE COMMANDO ASSOCIATION, RECEIVING THE PRIME MINISTER OPENS HIS HOME TO THE PUBLIC: THE SCENE AT MR. MACMILLAN’S 
THE COMMANDO ROLL OF HONOUR FROM THE DEAN AT THE END OF A THANKSGIVING SERVICE HOME AT BIRCH GROVE, SUSSEX, WHICH WAS VISITED BY THOUSANDS ON APRIL 16. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WHICH WAS HELD TO MARK THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF Mr. Macmillan is here seen with some of the many visitors to Birch Grove, near East 
THE FORMATION OF THE COMMANDOS. THE BATTLE HONOURS FLAG IS ON THE ALTAR. Grinstead. The house and gardens were opened in aid of the Queen's Institute of District 
Nursing and proceeds amounted to about £300. The opening is an annual event. 


A “ TIGHTROPE ACT " PERFORMED BY THE ARMY: A SAPPER DRIVING A LAND.ROVER, WITH THE ENTHRONEMENT OF A BISHOP: THE SCENE AT HOLY TRINITY, GUILDFORD, AS THE RT. REV. 
SPECIALLY-DESIGNED WHEELS, OVER TWO STEEL WIRES AT FORT TREGANTLE, DEVON. G. E. REINDORP WAS ENTHRONED AS BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. 

THE EXERCISE IS PART OF TESTS FOR TRANSPORTING HEAVY VEHICLES OVER CHASMS The new Bishop of Guildford, who was formerly Provost of Southwark, will take part in the 

WITHOUT THE WEED OF A BRIDGE. consecration of the new cathedral, on Stag Hill, Guildford, in May. The enthronement, 

which was televised, was performed by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, the Ven. A. Sargent. 
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THE DUKE OF KENT’S FIANCEE: A CHARMING PORTRAIT STUDY OF MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY. 


Miss Katharine Worsley, who will be the first non-titled girl to marry a Royal 
Duke since Tudor times, is the daughter of Sir Wiliam Worsley, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Lady Worsley, of Hovingham Hall, 
Yorkshire. The Duke’s choice gave great pleasure in the North of England, 
where the Worsley family are extremely well-liked; and this pleasure was 
increased when it was announced that the wedding would take place, on 
June 8, in York Minster, and that the ceremony would be conducted by 
Dr. Ramsey, Archbishop of York and Archbishop-designate of Canterbury. 
Towards the end of March it was announced that the wedding would be 


televised by the B.B.C. and Independent Television and broadcast in sound 
by the B.B.C. Miss Worsley’s wedding dress is being designed by Mr. John 
Cavanagh. Prince Michael of Kent is to be the Duke’s best man. Princess 
Anne is to be one of the eight bridesmaids, the others being Miss Sandra 
Butter (twelve), Miss Joanna Fitzroy (four), Miss Katharine Ashley Cooper 
(four), Miss Emily Briggs (four), the Hon. Jane Spencer (four), Miss Willa 
Worsley (six), and Miss Diana Worsley (eight). There will also be three pages: 
Master Simon Hay (five), Master Edward Beckett (seven), and Master William 
Worsley (four). (Portrait study by Harlip.) 
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West, read two of the Wakefield 
Mystery Plays ae the famous northern cycle. 
The first of them, the Shepherds’ Play, though not 
at that time altogether comprehensible, I found 
roughly amusing and at length, as in the 
Manger gift, ‘“Have a bob of cherries,” 
curiously touching. The second play, The 
Crucifixion, put out of mind forever the 
stylised coloured plate in my New Testament. 
Here. was an unsparing shock. After the 
lapse of years it was very strange to renew 
both of these experiences, not now in a 
lonely village but upon the stage of the 
Mermaid Theatre. 


Bernard Miles has been brave; he has 
also done a lot for those of us who want to 
be taught, by performance, about the 
primitives from the daybreak of our drama. 
It is all very well to read them in the text; 
but I have learned infinitely more from 
watching the York Cycle, some of the 
Chester Plays in the refectory of Chester 
Cathedral, and now, remarkably, eighteen 
of the Wakefield Cycle in the heart of 
London. The wide stage and the dignified 
austerity of the building suit them well. 


It can startle us to be in such close 
contact with the medieval mind, to see 
God throned on high, with His archangels; 
to watch Noah as he hammers at the Ark 
a few paces away from us; and to listen to 
the early folk-comedy as it passes into 
the splendours and the unsoftened agonies of 
the New Testament story. There is no veil. 
The anonymous authors of these plays, the 
‘“‘ Wakefield Master "’ and the rest, spoke right on 
Now, in the silence, we hear from the 14th century 
their voices, robust, gentle, fierce: every emotion 
expréssed without disguise, and over all the faith 


Now is the tyme 
certan 

My Fader ordand 
herefor, 

That they should 
pass fro payn 
In blys to dwelle 

for ever more. 


I quote from 
the book that has 
been by me for so 
long. Though 
I have not yet 
read the text of 
Mr. Martial Rose, 
who has edited the 
eighteen plays for 
the Mermaid, it 
came easily to our 
ears. Nothing on 
this often re- 
markable night 
was blurred, even 
if we felt that 
some of the Old 
Testament plays 
were struggling 
a little in_ per- 
formance. The 
New Testament group reached us more surely; 
the voices of James Bolam, John Woodvine, 
Edward de Souza, and Donald Eccles helped 
to illuminate and heighten. The Crucifixion 
is relentless; still, to have mitigated it would 
have been false to the spirit of this most careful 
re-creation of the plays, guided by Colin 
Ellis and Sally Miles who have been aware 
throughout of the medizval spirit. 


From the daybreak to the meridian 
blaze, ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ second play of the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Festival. Here the 
director, Peter Wood, has provided a 
frame of which the performance, as 
a whole, is unworthy. The effects 
I am likely to recall from this produc- 
tion are pictorial: the opening, with 
a single glint of light upon Francisco's 


iy is a long time since, a child in the 





“ HAMLET ” AT THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE: 


THE CLOSET SCENE, WITH HAMLET (IAN BANNEN) 
SAYING “LOOK HERE UPON THIS PICTURE AND ON 
THIS " TO THE QUEEN (ELIZABETH SELLARS) the few costumes 


GREAT AND SMALL. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


helmet and the rest of the platform in midnight 
darkness; the play scene, beneath the flaring 
candelabrum: and the moment when Hamlet, after 
leaving the Queen’s closet, is environed by a ring 
of swords 





A SCENE FROM “THE RESURRECTION "—-ONE OF THE EIGHTEEN MEDIAVAL . 
MYSTERY PLAYS OF THE WAKEFIELD CYCLE AT THE MERMAID: JESUS, PLAYED ing it. 


BY JAMES BOLAM, ARISING FROM THE TOMB. 


For such things as these, and for Leslie Hurry’s 
spaciously-ordered sets, we are grateful; but grati- 
tude wanes when we leave externals for the 
performance of a supreme tragedy. Ian Bannen 
offers a neurotic Hamlet from a failing dynasty. 
He is, we know, an intelligent actor, but though we 
can observe incidental felicities, they do not 
compose anything 
like a complete 
Hamlet. This Prince 
is hardly the ex- 
pectancy and rose of 
the fair state. He 
is a feverish young 
man whose voice, 
wailing or crooning, 
can seldom en- 
compass the 
“Hamlet ’’ music. 
He seems to have a 
permanent antic dis- 
position; we look in 
vain for nobility or 
tragic stature. 


Mr. Wood is sadly 
to blame at one 
moment which must 
be recorded. The 
players have left to 
be well bestowed; 
Hamlet is by him- 
self with a property- 
trunk fit for lachimo. 
Throwing aside 


it contains, he 
jumps into it, sits, and begins the 
“Rogue and peasant slave’’ soliloquy. When 
it is at its peak, he cries ‘‘O vengeance!”’; the 
lid falls down upon him, and when he has 
propped it up again, he exclaims ‘‘ Why, what 
an ass am I!” This silly and superfluous bit of 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


““ BREAKFAST FOR ONE’ ' (Acts).—By poms Doran, with a cast including 
Jill Benneu. Directed by Silvio Narizzano. (April 17.) 
“ TWELFTH NIGHT ” (Old Vic).—Barbara Jefford as Viola, Alec McCowen as 
Malvolio, in a production by Colin Graham, designed by Alix Stone. 
““RASHOMON ” 











FROM ANOQUILH’S “ THE REHEARSAL ” AT THE GLOBE: by 
IN THIS SCENE HERO (ALAN BADEL) SAYS “ YOU DRAW 
AWAY, I SMELL, I SMELL OF ALCOHOL. WHAT ELSE ice and the 
DO YOU EXPECT ME TO SMELL OF?” TO LUCILE 
(MAGGIE SMITH) WHILE M. DAMIENS (LOCKWOOD 


(April 19.) 








production helps effectively to wreck our 
concern for “noble Hamlet.” 


There are various smaller points for the record: 
Mr. Wood’s transposition of the second and third 
soliloquies, First Quarto-fashion, though 
he does not bring the nunnery scene to 
the second act as Mr. Benthall did at the 
Old Vic four years ago; the use of coins 
for the “ pictures’’ in the Closet scene; the 
Gravediggers’ use of a spatchcocked First 
Quarto phrase, “a great soaker,’’ small 
matters that do not influence the play. The 
revival is an odd medley of anxious thought, 
superficiality (Hamlet here is a too facile 
talker, able to find ‘‘ this quintessence of 
dust ’’ without searching), and, as in the 
trunk idea, sheer unfortunate caprice. A few 
performances are helpful, those of the King 
and Queen, for example (Noel Willman 
and Elizabeth Sellars); but this is by no 
means good enough for an organisation 
with Stratford’s resources and captive 
audience. 


“Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.’’ Much too is rotten in the society 
of which Jean Anouilh customarily writes. 
In ‘‘ The Rehearsal,’ as translated by 
Pamela Hansford- Johnson and Kitty Black 
at the Globe, corruption is again fiercely 
intolerant of purity and bent upon destroy- 
i Anouilh, who calls it a “ pidce 

brillanie,’’ has worked his plot cunningly 

into a rehearsal of an analogous classical 
comedy by Marivaux designed for production at 
a country house. Although the first act, with 
its layers of artifice, is hard to manage, the 
play expands with both wit and emotional truth 
It is acted. so sharply by all in a production 
from the Bristol Old Vic—and especially by 
Maggie Smith and Alan Badel in the scene for 
two symbols of 
purity and 
destruction— 
that we have to 
regret the play 
is on for only a 
limited run. 


Out at the 
Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, Julien 
Green's ‘‘South”’ 
arrives in a public 
theatre almost 
exactly at the 
centenary of the 
American Civil 
War (which is 
beginning in the 
last moments of 
the play). Though 
this acute study 
of maladjustment 
is indifferently 
done now, except 
Denholm 
Elliott with the 


banked fire of 
the young Polish 
lieutenant, and by 
William Fox as a Southern plantation owner, the 
piece has an honesty and a dark, brooding quality 
that hold the mind. 


WEST) LOOKS ON. 


My last note of the week must be regretful. 
“One Over the Eight,’”’ the Duke 
of York’s revue, is only a shadow of 
“ Pieces of Eight’’ in which Kenneth 
Williams (actor) and Peter Cook (author) 
had their irresistible zany partnership 
They are together again; but Mr. Williams 
has to do nearly all of the work. Even 


(April 18.) : if his drawl and snuffle, his precise, 
(Birmingham Repertory).—Bernard Hepton directs, and : 

Paul Shelving designs, the first British production of Fay and Michael Kanin’s 
play based on the old Japanese stories. (April 18.) 
“ ALTONA” (April 19).—Claire Bloom, Basil Sydney, Kenneth Haigh, and 
Diane Cilento, with — Stock, in Jean-Paul Sartre’s play. 
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mocking foolery, are as of old, Mr 
Cook’s sketches lack the former flare 


and point. As one of the Wakefield 
shepherds says, “Thus they bring us 
in blunder.”’ 


ANDRAS NNN 
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ROYAL VISITS; A DANISH PRINCESS; AND A DEFEAT FOR SCOTLAND. 


A YOUNG AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER TAKES HIS CHANCE!: A SCENE FROM THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S VISIT 

ON APRIL 15 TO SHEFFIELD, WHERE SHE OPENED THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOUTH YORKSHIRE 

BRANCH OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY. WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL ARE THE LORD MAYOR AND 
LADY MAYORESS. LATER IN THE DAY SHE PRESIDED AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


RECEIVING THE BRITISH INTERNATIONAL SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY FROM THE QUEEN AT WEMBLEY: 
JOHNNY HAYNES, CAPTAIN OF THE ENGLAND TEAM WHICH DEFEATED SCOTLAND. 

On April 15 Scotland were routed 9 goals to 3 by a brilliant English side. The match was watched by 

100,000. In the second half England scored five goals in ten minutes. The players wore black armbands 

in memory of the late Arthur Drewry, F.A. chairman, whose death was reported in an earlier issue. 


i 
: 


THE QUEEN MOTHER HOLDING A SILVER CASKET CONTAINING THE SCROLL OF THE FREEDOM 
OF ST. ALBANS, WHICH SHE RECEIVED ON APRIL 14. tials 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother spent about four hours in the City of St. Albans and privately 
Seited the cathedral A, abbey. She is the third woman to receive the freedom of the city. She took 
lunch at Batchwood Hall, the city council’s social centre. 





ON HER TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY: PRINCESS MARGRETHE, HEIR TO THE 
DANISH THRONE, AT THE BALL HELD FOR HER AT THE DANISH EMBASSY. 
Princess Margrethe, who was twenty-one on April 16, is at presefit an under- 
graduate at Girton College, Cambridge. She is seen here wearing a gown 
of yellow satin borro from one of the Ambassador's daughters—her 
luggage was delayed after her Easter holiday in Norway. 

















/ 





AT THE INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, WESTMINSTER: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
DELIVERING THE GRAHAM CLARK LECTURE IN THE GREAT HALL. 
During his lecture on the subject of “‘ The Engineer in Commonwealth Develop- 
ment,” the Duke of Edinburgh appealed for closer co-operation in engineering 
between the different Commonwealth countries. In the lecture, written during 
his Asian tour, the Duke said engineers could transform the Commonwealth. 


ee 
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ANKIND may be the proper study 
of man, but I never approach this 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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head, and the adventures are almost 
too continuous and violent. But, by 
comparison with the author's first, this 


duty—if duty it be—without that feeling 

of self-conscious unrest which afflicts most { second novel is a conventional affair. 
normally-constituted males when they ; By E. D. O’BRIEN. ; Turkish bandits are all right in 
look into mirrors. Besides, those WHO {0 sewmmmmnmmmmmmnnnaneoncnmennnmmnncemnenennensn smmmmnng their way, and Yashar Kemal’s Meme, 
write about mankind tend to lecture me, My Hawk, is exciting enough. The 


and I do not enjoy being lectured. Finally, they 
usually have some theory to propound, and in my 
experience it is almost always an unpleasant one. 
Therefore, when I come upon a great fat book like 
that which Ritchie Calder has just written, called 
THE INHERITORS, with the sub-title ‘“‘ The 
Story of Man and the World‘he made,” I feel 
morally certain that what I am going to hear 
is the disedifying story of man and the world 
he has made such a mess of. Moreover, readers 
will not need to be reminded that Mr. Calder 
is a distinguished popular writer on scientific 
subjects, which, with the fact that he is an 
Aldermaston marcher, puts him into a category 
with which I have never had more than a 
distant acquaintance. 

Most of my gloomy forebodings proved to be 
justified. 1 got the impression that Mr. Calder 
definitely prefers mankind in the nursery stage 
when he is harmlessly teaching himself to make 
elementary tools out of stone. He does not care 
much for the finished product—"‘finished’’ is 
altogether too grimly felicitous—playing about 
with atom bombs and starving in the midst of 
plenty. Well, there may be a good deal to be said 
for that point of view, but it takes Mr. Calder 
a long time to reach it. Let me grant at once that 
he is a most attractive writer, and that it is both 
easy and pleasant to follow his meanderings from 
civilisation to civilisation, from early to late 
inventions. He sticks fairly to his last, and has 
little or nothing to tell us about religion, poetry, 
or the Arts. When he comes to the future, he 
paints what he himself calls “‘ a grim demographic 
picture ’’ stressing the rising rate of human repro- 
duction. This I found teasing, because only the 
other day I was provided with what seemed to me 
to be a complete answer to these arguments, but 
I cannot at present recall it! When I do so, 
I must send it to Mr. Calder (or, rather, on second 
thoughts, I must not). 

I felt more at home when I turned to a series 
of essays called THE BRITISH IMAGINATION. These 
originally appeared in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, so they may be familiar to readers, and I will 
not dwell on them. No one writes better about 
the British than the British themselves, for we 
need a whimsical rather than a satirical approach 
if we are to be understood at all, and foreigners 
who make the effort often end up by giving us, 
metaphorically speaking, a good shake. The 
approach in these essays—they are published 
anonymously—is just right, and the British 
handling of all the Arts, including television and 
advertising, is surveyed with a shrewd and 
discerning eye. 

I hope it is not merely because I have for so 
long been concerned with journalism that I so 
much enjoyed Mr. Patrick Skene Catling’s reminis- 
cences, BETTER THAN WorKING. “ For heaven’s 
sake,’”’ his father, who was also a journalist, told 
him, “ never write for a news agency; and always 
spend as much time as you possibly can away from 
the home office. I think you ‘ll likeit. It’s better 
than working.”” Reading this book is a great 
deal better than working. Mr. Catling takes 
us with brisk good humour through his first 
interview with the managing editor of the 
Baltimore Sun to his final letter addressed to 
Gerard Fay, London editor of the Guardian, 
“that most humane of daily magazines, which 
looks just like a newspaper,’’ and on the way 
I met some old friends, including Mr. Patrick 
O’Donovan, with whose unconscious aid Mr. 
Catling contrived to set fire to a tent. Excellent 
good fun. 

Not knowing much about Texas, I failed to 
get into the spirit of GoopBYE To A River, the 
story of a nostalgic journey by canoe down 
the Brazos, a river which is apparently about to be 
dammed. The author, John Graves, produces 
childhood memories, actual encounters, and much 
history, including narratives about the Indians. 
The book is written with skill and care, and I am 
still trying to make up my mind just why it did 
not appeal to me. 

Similarly, I salute with much genuine respect 
but without much enthusiasm Frederick Oughton’s 
Tue Aces, a full and detailed tribute to the 
heroes who flew those incredibly insecure- 
looking ‘“‘ crates’’ during the First World War. 
The history of each individual is carefully re- 
counted, and Germans as well as Allies are given 
their share of praise for outstanding courage. 
There is nothing much wrong with this book 
except that it seemed to me to be a good deal 
too long. 


This has proved another rather disappointing 
week for novels. Paul Townend, author of ‘ The 
Man on the End of the Rope,”’ a thriller which 
[ remember praising most highly, has not scored 
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3 By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

3 HE Bognor Regis Congress in its ninth year 
R attracted the record number of 387 entries, 
S& ranging from eight-year-old Linda Bott from 
Streatham to ninety-two-year-old G. A. Peck from 
Rugby. 





For the principal event, the tournament held 
annually in memory of the late R. H. S. Stevenson, 
there were, eventually, fifty-three entries (one com- 
petitor withdrew after three rounds and genial John 
Eyre of Southgate came in to take his place and, by 
keeping the number even, avoid a bye). 


Here is a weird game won by D. G. Mackay, of 
Balham, an irrepressible character who could seriously 
claim to be the strongest player never to take part 
in the British Championship. He seems to alternate 
between the Civil Service and professional boxing, 
finding the latter both more enjoyable and more 
lucrative. Every now and again he turns up at 
Bognor where his past victims include O’Kelly de 
Galway, the Belgian who has won the event more 
often than anybody else. 


His weird opening bewilders the strong West 
Ham amateur David Lloyd, elder of two chess- 
playing amateurs who originated from Quinton. The 
younger, Kenneth, was Cambridge University C.C. 
President and British Universities’ Match-Captain 


last year. 
D. G. rr EE. D. G. D. E. 
MACKAY LLoyp MAcKay TLoyD 
White Black White Black 
1. P-QB4 P-K4 3. P-Q4 P-KS 
2. N-KB3 P-Q3 4. N-N5S P-KB4 


I have not named the opening as I usually do, 
for a simple reason: the task is beyond me. It 
started as an English opening, became an inverted 
Sicilian Defence and within two more moves has 
become a sort of Dutch Defence but one which it 
would be difficult to find in any of “‘ the books.” 


5. P-KR4!? B-K2 7. N-R3 BxP 
6. N-QB3 P-KR3_ 8. P-K3 P-KN3 


Because it would maroon his bishop on KRs5, 
Black dare not counter the threat of 9. Q-R5ch by 


the most natural move, 8....N-KB3. But now his 
king’s side is beginning to feel draughty. 
9. N-B4 K-B2 10.P-BS B-B3 


Now things are looking dangerous for Black. He 
has one piece only in effective play, White will now 
have four. 10....B-—K3, which looks ugly enough 
anyway, would fail against 11. NxB KxN 12. 
Q-N3ch. Giving back the pawn by 1o....P-Q4 
was probably his only means of obtaining even 
temporary relief. 


11. B-B4ch K-N2 12. Nx NP! R-R2 
Clearly, 12.... KN would let in mate in three. 
13. N-B4 K-R1 15.Q-RS P-B3 

14. PxP QxP 


This looks a terribly poor move—until you try to 
find a better. On 15....N-Q2 or 15.... B-Qz2, 
16. Q-N6 would win as in the game. 

16. Q-N6 R-N2 

If 16.... B-N2,17.QxQ. 

If 16.... N-K2, 17. Q-K8ch. 

If 16....Q-Br or Qr, 17. BxN, QxB; 18. 
Q x Bch, Q-N2; 19. N-N6ch, K-N1; 20. Q-O8ch, etc. 


17. Rx Pch Resigns 


D. E. Lloyd beat Leonard Barden and R. G. 
Wade in this event last year and won the South of 
England Individual Championship which goes to the 
highest finishing South of England entrant. 





anything like such a success with THE Roap To 


Ext Sarpa. This is the story of a convoy of food 
and supplies taken through rebel Algerian territory 
to the starving members of a refugee camp. The 
girl—there had to be a girl, of course, or the story 
would not have been complete—is dragged into 
the operations rather by the hair of her pretty 


bandits are ‘good’ (most of them); the Agas 
are ‘‘bad’’; women are captured, men shot, 
and there is a good deal of noble conversation. 
But here again, to my mind, is a conventional 
treatment of a conventional theme, and. it 
surprises me to learn from the blurb that Yashar 
Kemal is now considered the greatest living 
Turkish writer and has been discussed as a future 
Nobel Prize winner.” 

Now for two “funny ’”’ books. I am afraid 
that when someone leans over, digs me roguishly 
in the ribs, and says, ‘‘ Now I’m going to tell 
you a story that'll really make you bust your 
sides,’’ my reactions are never very encouraging. 
Those who are more easily amused, or who are 
already fans of the author, will no doubt read 
G. J. Feakes’s MOONRAKERS AND MISCHIEF with 
much pleasurable enjoyment. It contains an old 
dragon of a “‘ lady of the manor,’’ some village 
maidens, some very unconvincing middle-European 
spies, and some home-made wine which produces 
surprising results. (And I must add, not without 
a shudder, a little boy known as “ar Kon.’’) 
Farce to the farce, farewell ! 

Nor was I much delighted with THE TALKING 
Doc, a collection of short stories by Robert 
Standish. These are not farcical, in the determined 
manner adopted by Mr. Feakes, but they contain 
an element which to my mind is much worse: 
that of a moral in which the reader’s nose is rubbed, 
long and hard, so that he goes down gasping for 
breath. Mr. Standish’s elderly blimps are not, 
in themselves, unbearable, but I dislike being 
addressed as though I were a public meeting by 
short-story writers—or, indeed, by any story- 
writers at all. If you have a point to make, 
Mr. Standish, please don’t shout it in my ear. 

Unlikely as I am ever to contemplate such an 
action, I read with extreme care every word of 
the chapter ‘‘On Buying a Yacht”’ from THE 
YACHTSMAN’S VADE Mecum, by Peter Heaton. 
As I did so, I reflected that those who were rich 
enough to buy yachts—at least the larger and 
more impressive variety—would probably take 
little interest in all the details of navigation which 
Mr. Heaton discusses, whereas the enthusiast 
would probably be unable to afford a yacht in the 
first place. But it seems I am wrong. Vixere 
fortes ante Onassida, and I expect there will be 
some to come after! Meanwhile, if you want to 
know all about yachts, from stem to stern, from 
the auxiliary engine to the medicine chest, this is 
the book for you. 

At first I thought that an opportunity had been 
lost in CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE ROYAL 
AiR Force, by Squadron Leader P. G. Hering. 
This is a somewhat severely historical book, with 
full notes on ensigns, heraldry, uniforms, badges 
and medals. But the R.A.F. has developed some 
notable customs, and even a language of its own, 
which ought to be enshrined somewhere. All 
I could find in this author’s pages were some rules 
about treating in R.A.F. messes (and even these, 
I feel sure, could have been amplified !) But later 
I recognised that I had missed the true purpose of 
this very useful book. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THE INHERITORS, by Ritchie Calder. 
mann ; 255s.) 

THE British IMAGINATION. Introduced by 
Arthur Crook. (Cassell; 25s.) 


BETTER THAN WoRKING, by Patrick Skene 


(Heine- 


Catling. (Faber; 18s.) 

GOODBYE TO A RIVER, by John Graves. (Mac- 
millan ; 21s.) 

THe Aces, by Frederick Oughton. (Neville 


Spearman ; 30s.) 

Tue Roap To Et Sarva, by Paul Townend. 
(Collins ; tos. 6d.) 

MEMED, My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal. Trans- 
lated by Edouard Roditi. (Collins and 
Harvill; 18s.) 

MOONRAKERS AND MIscuHieEF, by G. J. Feakes. 
(Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 

THe TALKING Doc, by Robert Standish. (Peter 
Davies ; 15s.) 

THE YACHTSMAN’S VADE MeEcum, by Peter 
Heaton. (Black; 30s.) 

CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE ROYAL AIR 


Force, by Squadron Leader P. G. Hering. 
(Gale and Polden ; 15s.) 
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NOT THE TRACK OF AN UNCHARTED COMET BUT A CANDLE PROCESSION AT LOURDES TAKEN WITH A TIME EXPOSURE. 


In Nahuatl literature, poems are described as “ fireflies in the night,” a tiny 
flash of the light of civilisation in the midst of barbarism and gloom. This 
candle-lit procession at Lourdes has something of the same quality as the 
crowds of pilgrims, each holding a light and singing as they go, march towards 
the grotto where the Virgin Mary appeared to the shepherd girl, Bernadette, 


in the last century. Sometimes there are as many as 40,000 people taking 
part in this procession, walking four abreast in two files. In her vision 
Bernadette was told that a church should be built and that people should 
come in procession as they are seen doing here. The Pilgrimage dates from 
1858, but it was not until 1876 that the Basilica was consecrated. 
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THE GENEVA SHOW, NEW ASSEMBLY METHODS, AND OTHER MOTORING NEWS. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


LTHOUGH Switzerland is not a large market for cars—registrations of 
4 new cars during 1960 only amounted to just over 90,o00—nevertheless 
it is regarded as an important one by the British motor industry. Reasons 
are: (1) it is virtually a free market in which cars have to be sold on their 
merits to customers who are traditionally choosey, and (2) it is an expanding 
market, for during 1959 fewer than 70,000 new cars were registered, so that 
there was an increase of 28 per cent. during 1960 

It is understandable, therefore, that the Geneva Motor Show is always 
well supported by British manufacturers, and this year’s Salon during March 
was no exception, there being twenty-two different makes of their products 
on view, against fifteen makes from the U.S., fifteen from Germany, eleven 
from Italy and eight from France. Certainly, as I forecast in the issue of 
March 25, the new Jaguar E-type stole the limelight, but Rootes also aroused 
interest by reducing the price of the Hillman Minx by 555 Swiss francs, or 
£46, anticipating the 10 per cent. tariff reduction which will become effective 
on July 31 in accordance with the E.F.T.A. agreement. 

I travelled to Geneva and back with two friends by Rover soo, crossing 
the Channel by the Dover-Dunkerque night ferry service—on which we were 
lucky enough to be able to stay 
aboard until 8 a.m.—and return- 
ing by air from Calais to 
Southend. The outward journey 
was leisurely, something of a tour 
gastronomique in fact, of which 
the highlight was a night spent 
at the Ostellerie de Vieux 
Perouges after a Lucullan dinner. 
I had lunched and dined at 
Perouges some years ago, but 
had not been able to spend a 
night there or properly to explore 
the 14th-century walled cité 
which our host M. Thibaut, who 
is also M. le Maire, has done so 
much to preserve. 

We arrived in mid-afternoon 
sunshine and so had ample time 
to see the ramparts, the cobbled 
streets with their picturesque 
medieval buildings, and the — +> ch 
fortress-church with its wonderful ~ , 
acoustics and wooden statue of 
St. George slaying the dragon. 
M. Thibaut housed us in the 
manor house which forms an 
annexe to the hotel, and we 
ascended a spiral staircase of 
stone to enter large and com- 
fortable bedrooms with ward- 
robes—and other furniture that 
gave the impression of having 
been hewn from solid walnut— 
central heating, telephones and 
very modern bathrooms, all 
‘mod. cons.” in fact in 
a 14th-century building. But 
a word of warning to any who 
may be intrigued enough to go 
and see for themselves—make 
reservations beforehand ! 

My return journey in com- 
pany with two companions was 
swift, but not devoid of comfort. 
Leaving Geneva at 9 a.m. by 
way of the Faucille and taking 
it in turn to drive, we stopped 
for ‘‘ elevenses ’’ at the friendly 
Hostellerie Anglaise at Monts 
de Vaux, near Poligny, for lunch 
at Champlitte between Gray and 
Langres, for tea at Reims, and reached the Hotel Univers at Arras by 
7.30 p.m., feeling that close on 400 miles entitled us to dine well. 

Next morning we left Arras at 8.45 a.m., reached Calais airport at 10.10 a.m., 
found there was room on an earlier flight than the one we were booked on, 
and, putting our watches back one hour while in the air, we left Southend 
airport at ten o’clock Greenwich time. There was little traffic on the Southend- 
London arterial road, or on the North Circular Road, and on M.1 the Rover 
cruised quietly and comfortably at between 80 and go m.p.h., so that we were 
running into Birmingham by 1 p.m. In spite of the hour gained by the change 
in time it strikes me as quite a quick journey to breakfast in Arras and lunch 
in Birmingham. While the Silver City Le Touquet-Lydd air service is 
admirable for travellers from the south of England, the Channel Air Bridge 
between Calais-Southend avoids London traffic for those bound to or from 
the Midlands and North. 

For some little time there have been rumours of a new small Citroen in 
the offing, and it was thought that it might prove to be a last-minute surprise 
at Geneva. It was not, but a few details of it were released towards the end 
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THE NEW STANDARD-TRIUMPH {2,500,000 ASSEMBLY HALL AT CANLEY. . 
CAR BODIES, AND ANY PARTICULAR ONE OF THEM CAN BE SELECTED BY AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS AND are stored components which 
DELIVERED TO ONE OF THE THREE ASSEMBLY TRACKS. 





A RUMOUR WHICH HAS PROVED TO BE TRUE: THE NEW AMI 6, 600-C.C. CITROEN, DETAILS OF WHICH WERE 
RELEASED TOWARDS THE END OF MARCH. IT IS NOT INTENDED TO REPLACE THE FAMOUS LITTLE 2C.V., 
SOMETIMES KNOWN AS “THE UGLY DUCKLING.” 


of March, and its appearance is promised “ before summer.’’ It is to be called 
the AMI 6 and is not intended to replace the famous 2 C.v., sometimes 
affectionately known as “ the ugly duckling,”’ or as ‘‘ the millionaires’ car ”’ 
because it is said that it attracts less attention from French income tax 
authorities 

Like the 2 c.v. it will have front-wheel drive and a flat-twin air-cooled 
engine, but this will be larger, with a cylinder capacity of 600 c.cq It is to 
be a small car, but a spacious one, with a performance of more than > m.p.h., 
with unusual styling in that the centre pillars, rear quarters and rear window 
all have a pronounced rearward inclination. The windscreen is well curved, 
and the bonnet slopes down between the front wings in a manner that suggests 
good forward visibility. The unusual roof line, the thin roof section and the 
wide door openings are other features. 

There are other new cars promised, too, for Rootes aroused much conjecture 
and speculation when, some months ago, they disclosed their plans to build an 
entirely new small car in Scotland. Then at Geneva “‘a striking addition to the 
Ford range in the near future ’’ was announced by a Dagenham spokesman, and 
a 1300-c.c. Fiat is rumoured. Finally Standard-Triumph introduced a new 1200 
series of the Herald on April to, 
with a larger engine of 1147 c.c. 

This series is an addition to 
the range and does not replace 
the 948-c.c. models, of which the 
S saloon with simplified equip- 
ment costs £648 including tax, 
while the standard saloon is 
priced at {702 and the 1200 
saloon at £708. These cars are now 
produced in the new {2,500,000 
assembly hall at Canley by an 
advanced technique in which 
thirteen closed-circuit television 
cameras play an important con- 
trolling part. The top floor of a 
three-storey building receives 
bodies from the paint shop and 
is a marshalling yard capable of 
holding 500 bodies, of which any 
particular one can be selected by 
the controllers on the second 
floor, and is then handled auto- 
matically and delivered to one 
of three assembly tracks, each 
1300 ft. long. On the first floor 





THE TOP FLOOR CAN RECEIVE 500 





when required are taken by fork 
truck and lift to the assembly 
lines above. At 75 per cent. 
operational efficiency the plant 
has a capacity of a quarter of a 
million vehicles per annum. 

Recently the R.A.C. called 
the attention of their members 
to the dangers of leaving cars 
unlocked in car parks and public 
places, a warning that various 
police authorities have also given 
from time to time. In 1959 no 
fewer than 9171 motor vehicles, 
to an estimated value of 
£3,500,000, were stolen in London 
alone and although 7628 were 
recovered over 1500 disappeared 
completely. In the same year 
17,470 vehicles were taken and 
driven away without their owner’s 
consent, to be recovered later, 
although often in a damaged 
condition. There are several de- 
vices available to foil thecar thief, 
but obviously the first essential is to lock the car whenever it is left unattended. 

Some car owners still like to carry out routine maintenance and simple 
adjustments on their cars and find an interest in doing so, rather than delegate 
the task to professional hands on every occasion. Provided that they have 
acquired sufficient knowledge to appreciate what maintenance is required, 
and how it should be carried out, there is much that can be said for this, 
because the owner should then know that his car is being. properly cared for 
and is in good roadworthy condition at all times. 

Two recent additions to the Odhams Owner-Driver Handbooks are ‘‘ The 
Vauxhall Victor,’’ by Rolt Hammond, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., and ‘‘ The Ford 
Consul,’’ by Leonard Holmes, both priced at 8s. 6d. and published by Odhams 
Press Limited, and these should be of assistance to those who would like to 
understand their cars’ requirements and to attend to them personally. Apart 
from the chapters dealing with the mechanical and electrical components, 
there are chapters on bodywork; licensing, insurance and the law; and the 
garage and workshop. The style is non-technical and illustrations are plentiful, 
although some would be of more benefit if they were larger. 


N.B. There follows a panorama. Be careful not to cut along the edges. 















Feeding power to the rocket town 


AEI’s transformer factory shipped 500 tons of 
electrical equipment for South Australia in a single 
day. This generator transformer is one of three 
which, together with other transformers and auxil- 
iary equipment, was sent from Liverpool to the 
new Port Augusta power station, which will supply 
power to Adelaide, the country round and, later, to 
the rocket town of Woomera. 











MIGHTY MIDGETS IN THE MAKING 


On the B.M.C. machining and assembly lines for 
the Austin 7 thousands of AEI electric motors are 
speeding production. They drive the transfer 
machines which perform a drilling, boring, tapping 
or reaming process before passing each component 
on. Engines, gearboxes, back axles and suspension 
units are thus automatically fashioned—by mach- 
ines driven by AEI motors. 
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A MILLION TIMES The AEteclec- 
LARGER THAN LIFE ‘o" mucro- 


scope, with 
AEI’s new image intensifier, allows us to ‘see’ 
(without photography) parts of body cells or 
viruses, magnified up to 2 million times. Above is 
shown some fine detail of cell structure from the 
famous Upjohn model. 






Speed in the. kitchen Besides being 
concerned with power stations, steel mills, electric 
trains and so on, AEI applies its considerable 
resources and research facilities to improving 
domestic equipment which make our home life so 
much easier. The rapid-boiling radiant plate fitted 
to most modern electric cookers was developed by 
AEI who have sold over 3 million already. It is 
called the REDRING and heats up five times 
quicker than ordinary solid plates. 
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NIGHT WALK! Saturday after Saturday 
for two years these men worked from midnight, 
when the last train passed, until dawn, laying 
cables for the electrification of the railway be- 
tween Gillingham, Sheerness, Ramsgate and 
Dover. Altogether some 450 miles of AEI cable 
were installed alongside the 90 miles of track— 
part of AEI’s contribution to faster, cleaner, 
more frequent trains between London and the 
South-East. 


TANKER TERMINAL OUT ON A LIMB 


In the shallow Arabian Gulf 65,000-ton tankers 
carrying oil to Britain will meet the pipelines at 
this new terminal, 25 miles off Iraq. To cut down 
maintenance andeliminate fire risks, AEI brushless 
generators and transistorised voltage regulators 
were chosen. By using high-efficiency silicon 
rectifiers, these generators do away with commu- 
tators, sliprings and brushes—places where 
sparks occur. 




















BRAIN i: is a great boon to the 


surgeon, and to his patient, to be able to trace 
and localise brain tumours and to detect 
epileptic areas which the eye cannot see. This 
work is done by “Cortical Electrodes’ which 
make it possible to chart brain impulses on a 
recording device. AEI worked closely with 
London Hospital to evolve this, the most 
advanced equipment of its kind in the world. 
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BLAENAU FFESTINIOG POWER STATION 
fh) 


UPPER | 
RESERVOIR / 


BY DAY BY NIGHT 
GENERATING PUMPING 


‘‘Banking’’ Power 


Why will Blaenau Ffestiniog power station cost about 
£3 millions less to build and substantially less to run 
than an ordinary power station? Because AEI water- 
wheel generators will put night time power into 
storage for use at peak day time hours. They will 
pump water uphill at night and re-convert it into 
power as it falls by day. 





BREAKIN 


RUSSIAN 
ICE 


This ship can sail through ice up to 10 feet thick. She is powered 
by de Schelde—AEI diesel-electric machinery that develops 
7,000 s.h.p. She is one of six built for Russia and carries cargo 
and passengers to and from the Northern Baltic ports. She is 
shown here in the Antarctic where she was the flagship for the 
Russian expedition during the Geophysical Year. Thus British 
know-how plays its part in literally smashing a way through one 
of the toughest of all barriers to trade. 


GETTING SCIENCE INTO HOT WATER 


The Twimerser has been proved cheaper to run than an ordinary 
immersion heater. It has two elements, one of 2 Kilowatts at the 
top of the tank and one of 3 at the bottom. It avoids heating a 
whole tank when only half is needed. It was tested by using the 
average household’s normal consumption of hot water for every 
purpose, in kitchen and bathroom, from 7 a.m. until 10.30 p.m. 
for a week. It did the job for less current. The system was 
devised by AEI-Hotpoint’s research engineers. 


More Space Travel—Underground WORLD'S NO. 1 ATOM-SPLITTER Down-under universe 


The World’s most “powerful” tool in the search for new atomic The 210 foot radio telescope now being built 
particles is the £10,000,000 Proton Synchrotron completed at Geneva _ by the Australians near Sydney is designed for 
by the European Organisation for Nuclear Research. Here a beam of even higher accuracies than Jodrell Bank. It 
hydrogen nuclei (protons) with an energy equivalent of 50,000,000 will discover new galaxies in the southern 
volts is produced in a linear accelerator designed and constructed by skies hidden from British and American eyes. 
AEI. The protons are then further accelerated to an energy equivalent This moving structure, weighing 800 tons, will 
of 25,000,000,000 volts and used to bombard other nuclei, liberating be controlled by a servo system from AEI, who 
new particles for the scientist to study in his search for knowledge of _ will also make the intercom and most of the 
the fundamental structure of matter. electrical equipment. 


London Transport’s new silver trains will help to ease 
London’s peak hour crushes by providing up to 15 
per cent more passenger space than the trains they 
replace. These new trains are fitted with AEI control 
equipment mounted under the floor. AEI equipment 
of this special type has been installed on almost all 
trains ordered since 1938. 





Less Footwork for Drivers 


At the Borg-Warner factory in Letchworth, AEI plant is used 
for all the welding on the hydraulic torque-converters for 
automatic transmissions. A bridge of fluid, between two sets 
of vanes, forms the coupling between the engine and gearbox 
to provide a smooth and silky transmission. Each weld must 
be perfect to withstand the pressure of the fluid in the trans- 
mission which builds up as the engine is started. 





What happens to the lungs of people in near 
space? What would happen to aircrew 
should a pressurised cabin fail, exposing 
them to sudden decompression? These are 
some of the problems being investigated at 


the Institute of Aviation Medicine, where 
an AEI mass spectrometer is being installed. 
It will provide a continuous and direct 
analysis of the gases flowing through the 


lung during a breathing cycle. 


Britain’s new medium-distance jet air- 
liner, the DH.121, is expected to operate 
for 3,000 hours between electrical over- 
hauls, This great gain in electrical 
reliability and efficiency comes from 
a number of AEI developments. AEI 
companies have led in electrical equip- 
ment for aircraft since the first world 
war. Left Part of the AEI laboratory 
at Coventry for testing aircraft electrical 
power systems. 


BREATHING 
ON THE 


BRITAIN'S FIRST 
MOVING PAVEMENT 


Instead of struggling along a crowded 300 foot 
subway, passengers now step on to the 
Trav-o-lator* ; a moving pavement that whisks 
them up or down a | in 7 slope at 180 feet a 
minute. Electric motors and control gear built 
by AEI, drive the Trav-o-lator, which is the 
first realisation of the town planner’s dream of 
moving pavements in crowded shopping 
centres, in stations, airports, or in subways 
under busy roads. 

* Installed by Southern Region to link the 
Waterloo tube to London Transport’s station 
at the Bank. 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd 











VIVE 
LE 
GRID! 


Soon your breakfast egg may be boiled by 
melted Alpine snows, and the Paris Metro be 
receiving power from our own grid. British and 
French electricity networks are to be linked by 
a cross-Channel cable carrying the heaviest 
d.c. load ever transmitted by submarine cable. 
AEI and British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
Ltd., have gained the contract for making 
and laying this country’s share. With differing 
peak hours in the two countries, up to 160,000 
kW of power can be transferred from one to 
the other—saving us an estimated £250,000 a 
year. Two cables are required and they must be 
laid closely together to avoid upsetting ships’ 


ROLLING OUT magnetic compasses. Right: A trial length of 
cable is hauled up for inspection in mid- 
THE GIRDERS yscthee| 


At Dorman Long’s Lackenby Works, mills driven by 
AEI motors roll the largest beams in Europe. AEI 
orders for the steel industry include practically all 
the electrical plant for Colville’s new cold strip 
rolling mills in Scotland, and motors totalling 
50,000 h.p. for the world’s most powerful hot strip 
roughing mill at Richard Thomas and Baldwin’s new 
Spencer Works. 
















































LONGER 
VISION, 
LESS 

DAZZLE 


The new sealed beam headlamps that Vauxhalls have 
adopted for their latest models, give more light on the 
road ahead, especially along the verge. When dipped, 
these new lamps show their brilliance just as surely as 
on full beam. They do not dazzle other drivers 
because the cut-off is precise. Each gas-filled unit— 
filament, reflector and glass—is really one big bulb, 
designed to exclude damp and dirt. 

Ask your garage to change 
your headlamps to Mazda 
sealed beams: they bear the 
same name as the famous 
Mazda Netabulb. 














‘Key’ man goes aboard 


Frank Goodall has served forty years on 
the seagoing staff of over 400 AEI Radio 
Officers who keep seafarers within call of 






Navy’s cold getaway 


H.M.S. Devonshire, the guided missile destroy athe 
er, is revolutionary in propulsion. It can make = 
a quicker start, and achieve an exceptional mo 






safety in ships and tankers the world over. burst of speed, yet it preserves the means of 
Besides making, installing, servicing and normal economical cruising. The secret is the 
operating ship’s radio equipment, AEI has four AEI 7,500 shaft horse-power gas turbines, 
men standing by ready to fly at a moment’s in addition to geared steam turbines. Dona ! 
notice anywhere in the world if a replace- Campbell’s record breaking Bluebird was als 
ment operator should be needed. powered by an AEI gas turbine. 
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WORLD 
ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW 
IN PICTURES 





Progress—in electricity as in everything else— 
is getting faster every day. Seventy years carries 
us from Faraday to the grid, thirty from the 
cat’s whisker to colour TV, and in the last 
brief fifteen we have seen the development of 
nuclear power, radar, transistors, computers 
and the space race. In these pages, we bring 
you a review of just a few of the activities of 





one company over the past year. 
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POWER FROM THE PENT ZAMBEZI 
aaa 


At the heart of the great new Kariba power station stand six 
giant 100 MW waterwheel generators, the largest in Africa 
and among the largest in the world, supplied for the project 
by AEI. These great generators match the vast scale of the 
whole operation, for the water to drive them will be coming 
from the world’s largest man-made lake—175 miles lon~ and 
up ta 20 miles wide. Kariba, a modern wonder of the world 
standing three hundred miles downstream from the dazzling 
spectacle of the Victoria Falls, will ultimately feed about 14 
million kilowatts of power to the growing industries of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland; in particular to the important copper mines of 
the north. The construction of the dam entailed moving some 
50,000 people and 

thousands of 

animals from 
the area. 
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\ HIGH DAM AT THE WORLD’S ROOF 


" In the Bhakra Gorge in India, the melting snows of the Himalayas and the monsoon rains will be stored 
\ behind a wall of concrete 740 feet high: the water will irrigate an area greater than the whole of Holland. 
. \ Eventually, Bhakra will produce 1,000 megawatts of electric power—a symbol of India’s progress. Five 
4 \ AEI generators to produce 450 of these megawatts are already being installed and the first produced power 
\ last November. This is only the opening stage of the project. 
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INSIDE OUT LIGHT 


At Selfridges teenagers can now match colours 
inside the store without taking them out to the 
daylight, for their Department has been fitted 
with the new Mazda Kolor-Rite fluorescent 
lamps. Under these, you can choose a colour as 
accurately as you would in the open on a summer 
day. To add warmth to the characteristic blue 
tinge of north daylight, Mazda Kolor-Rite lamps 
use new phosphors. Blues, reds and greens have 
all been carefully balanced to give you—at last— 
flucrescent lighting that is frue to all colours. 


IMPROVING THE RIDE 


The Ford Motor Company will use an AEI 
analogue computer to speed research and make 
motoring safer and more comfortable. The 
computer is being installed at Ford’s Engineering 
Research Laboratory in Birmingham, and will be 
used to investigate suspension problems and 
many other aspects of design. The designer can 
accurately assess the effect on a car’s springing of 
different speeds, road surfaces, cambers, spring 
rates and damper efficiency. Not only does this 
computer save long and expensive road experi- 
ments, but it will give the answer to problems 
never yet tackled because of their complexity. 
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Meet Mr. Pappu 

Venkata Ramayya Pappu, an Indian grad- 
uate apprentice with AEI, working on a 
motor-generator for the Indian Steelworks 
Construction Company Ltd., a group of 
British companies of which AEI is a member. 
AEI is now training over 130 young Indian 
electrical engineers, and is the world's biggest 
supplier of electrical equipment to India. 
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MORE LIGHT FOR YOUR MONEY 


This lamp, because of its revolutionary construction, 
produces 100 lumens per watt. It is the first to do 
so and costs less to install, maintain and run. It is the 
new Mazda Sodium Linear lamp developed solely 
by AEI. For the standard of light required it can be 
mounted higher and so spread its light further and 
more evenly, which means fewer columns are needed. 





A MILLION CANDLES 
IN A MAN’S HAND 


The lantern for the new Dungeness lighthouse will 
be a hundred times smaller and the beam will be 
three times brighter than the old. (The new lantern 
is shown here mounted on top of the old one for 
tests.) The secret is the Mazda 2 kW high pressure 
xenon discharge lamp (/eff). Its small size, too, has 
enormously reduced the cost of the lighthouse 
installation. A million candle power Mazda xenon 
lamp was the central exhibit at the Government 
stand at the 1960 British Exhibition in New York. 


PROBING THE ATOM 


At Aldermaston Court AEI operates Britain’s first 
privately owned nuclear reactor, which is being used 
for research into the effects of neutron bombard- 
ment, and to help in the design of power reactors. 
This is just one part of the research and develop- 
ment programme on which AEI spend £74 million 
a year. Three Merlins in all have been built by 
AEI-John Thompson. An adaptation of Merlin 
called ‘Herald’ has been built for the government. 
AEI-John Thompson are also building Berkeley 
nuclear power station, which will soon feed 
electricity into the grid. 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd 
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Haig in every rome 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, Ve 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad | 








“GOLD LABEL’ 
BOTTLE 








By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 
out the centuries 


Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 
from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 
countries throughout the world. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


: Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 
~ and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 


N.B. Do not cut along the left-hand edge of the facing page, but unfold the panorama. 
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Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201 Regent Street London W.1. 
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MILAN.... 


-.-& modern city which 
retains links with 
a 2000 year- old - civilisation. 


The starting point for the 
Autostrade to the Lakes and Turin. 
Also the new 

“Autostrada del Sole” to Florence 
and the “Autostrada dei Fiori” 

to Genova. 


INFORMATION: 





Ente Provinciale peril Turismo, Via Caserotte 3, Milan, and all 


Travel Agencies. 
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Lucerne, Lake of Lucerne, Briinig Route, Valley of Engelberg, Gotthard Region, Counties of Zug and Schwyz. 
All information: Tourist Office for Central Switzerland, Lucerne, Murbacherstrasse 3, or Swiss National 


A world of charm and real hospitality awaits you in 


Tourist Office, 458, Strand, London, W.C.2, and your Travel Agent. 





BECKENRIED-KLEWENALP (the of Lucerne 


Popular climatic health resort. Cable funicular railway, marvellous Alpine scenery. 





LUCERNE PALACE HOTEL 


One of the most select hotels, unrivalled situation on the lake. 
“Mignon” Grillroom and Cocktail bar. French Restaurant/Bar/ 
Orchestra. Charles Fricker, Manager. 








: To-day, as for more than a 
(perhot century, a by-word for the 
discriminating traveller. 


LUCERNE —temiro.riaser prop. since 106 





HOTEX ASTORIA RESTAURANT 


The modern conception of a Hotel-Restaurant with the ultimate in comfort 
LUCERN — and exquisite cuisine. 


100 rooms with bath and/or shower, W.C., Radio and Telephone. Roof 
Garden, Cocktail Lounge Bar and Terrace with panoramic mountain view. 
City-Restaurant, Swiss Specialities, Pilatusstrasse 29. Garage. Tel. 
041/26226, Telex: 5 29 00. Management: C-J. F. Steiner. 








6,000 HOTEL REINHARD by the lake 

feet 20 miles from Lucerne, leave Briinigroad at Sarnen. Trout fishing, 
Boating, Mountain Walking, Rare Alpine flowers, Excellent cuisine, 
Orchestra. 5 days incl. Fr. 100. Prospectus: Family Reinhard, propr. 





The most trequented resort. Orchestra, beach walks on the lakeshore. 


o 
Wey on the Lake of Lucerne 








Your Home Away From Home 
Splendid holidays. 30 hotels, Beach, 
Water Sports, Tennis, numerous 


excursions, Kursaal-Casino. 


Information: Official Tourist Office. 
The sunny tourist centre of the upper Lake Lucerne. 
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Your Pharmacy at Zurich 


LINDENHOF-APOTHEKE 


Rennweg 46, Zurich |, Switzerland 
Visitors from all over the world will find what they need here. 
plete assortment of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. 


Medicinal herbs. Mail service. Please write us; we answer immediately. 
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30 minutes’ car distance 
from Venice—Mestre 


LIDO DI 


JESOLO 


the world-famous beach 


Bathing Season : 
May to September 


250 Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses 


2,300 Furnished Apartments 
and Villas 


Up-to-date 
Sporting equipments 


Bathing and Sand Treatment 
Establishments 


Open-air Cinemas, 
Dancing 


Social Events, 
Sports, 

Artistic and Folklore 
Performances 


Four “ Fiat 500” cars 
will be drawn by lot among 
tourists 


Information from: 

Azienda Autonoma di S.T., 
Lido di Jesolo (Venezia) 

Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, 
San Marco 1253, Venezia 














Scotch 
Whiskies 


0 | 
Distinction E= 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCNISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 














WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 






OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 





ath 


When calling at these Canadian Ports ‘ 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND i + 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN,N.B. / 


QUEBEC end MONTREAL, QUE. | All information from 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. { THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 


“E xX PO RT” (Chairman) 


CIGARETTES ST DUNSTAN’S 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
1,S hA nm, W.1 
passenger and crew use. , South Audley Street, Londo 


’ (Registered in accordance with the Nationa! 
MACDONALD $ Ras SINCE | 858 Assistonce Act, | 948) 
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[t’s BRILON for knit for men who 
keep a sharp look-out for the newer 
trends in colour, texture, sn 

5 BRI-LON f weal - that 
uh a new ete a natu 
and comfort for men. Another 
fashion leader by YVAFGER 


With short sleeves, approximate price 59/6. 
In French blue, gold, red, pale green, rust, Norfolk green. Sizes 38-44". With long sleeves, approximate price 69/9 
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s+ Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Limited 





From a painting by Harold Wyllie, O.B.E., Vice-Presi 
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FAMOUS NAMES IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
“SOVERAIGN OF THE SEAS’ 


‘Soveraign of the Seas’ (original spelling), floated in 1637, was the largest ship in the navy at that time. She was the first British three-decker with 
flush decks and her design, gradually modified, was tollowed for nearly two centuries. The painting depicts her being built at Woolwich. With 
a gundeck length of 173 feet, pierced for too guns, and a complement of 800 men, she took part in many actions, In the first Dutch War she 
was in the four days’ fight off the Goodwins in 1666, and in the Battle of Solebay, 1672 Subsequently there have been eight ships of the Royal 


Navy called ‘Royal Sovereign’, the most recent being a battleship built in 191¢ which saw service in both world wars, 





